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From The Examiner. 
The Journal kept during the Russian War: 
from the Departure of the rg | Srom 

England in April, 1854, to the Fall of 

Sebastopol. By Mrs. Henry Duberly. 

Longman and Co. 

Waar Mr. Gulliver says towards the close 
of his last voyage, Mrs. Duberly might have 
said if she pleased in the peroration of this 
book of her experience. ‘I write for the 
noblest end, to inform and instruct mankind ; 
over whom I may, without breach of mod- 
esty, pretend to some superiority from the 
advantages I received by conversing so long 
among the most accomplished Houyhnhnms. 
I write without any view to profit or praise.” 

The real hero of this Journal of the great 
siege of Sebastopol, which includes the whole 
eventful year. of struggle, is Mrs. Duberly’s 
horse, ‘ Bob.’’? Two other personages,. of 
whom the reader feels when he shuts up the 
book that they have been brought with great 
prominence before his mind, and indeed may 
rank next to Bob, are the Great Gray and 
the White Spanish Charger. We are de- 
cidedly of opinion, after reading Mrs. Duber- 
ly's book, that the country has been alto- 
gether insufficiently informed hitherto con- 
cerning the true heroes of the war ; for Mrs. 
Duberly rode to the front of battle, and at- 
tended also all the camp races and steeple- 
chases, and we gather from her journal that 
the racing has been far too much thrust out 
of sight by British yahoos, who, concerned 
for what they selfishly took to be a greater 
contest, paid no heed whatever to the move- 
ments of the Houyhnhnms. 

Listen to Mrs. Duberly. Happy the man 
who dies in steeple-chasing ; neck first over 
the hurdle is the true leap into fame! 


“Saturday, 7th. — Light Division races. The 
day was perfect; the races well attended; and, 
had it not been for an accident, the sight of which 
seemed to stun me, and stop eyery pulse in my 
body, we should have had an enjoyable day. In 
thesteeple-chase course they had built a wall, over 
four foot, and as firm as it could be built, turfed 
over at the top, and as solid as an alderman’s 
wit. Capt. Thomas, R. H. A., and Capt. Shiffner, 
two of our best riders,werein therace. The crowd 
collected round the wall to see the jump, and I 


moment’s suspense, they are off—three noble, 
horses, all well ridden. Mr. Wilkins’ horse 
takes the wall easily, and rushes on; Captain 
Sniffner’s horse strikes it with his chest, and, 
after one effort, rolls over headlong, falling on 
his rider; Captain Thomas’ horse clears the 
wall, but lands on ‘the man and horse already 
down. 

‘* At first, neither was supposed to have sur- 
vived; but at last Captain Thomas moved, and 
presently they found that poor Captain Shiffner. 
was not dead; but the doctors pronounced him 
so much injured internally as to leave no hope 
of. his surviving the night. They were both 
carried from the ground. About an hour after, 
we rode to inquire for Captain Thomas, who 
was lying in a hut close by, and found that he, 
was conscious. His first words were, ‘ Who won 
the race?’ Of poor Captain Shiffner we hear. 
there is no hope. I think this has rather made. 
me lose my liking for steeple-chasing. 

** Sunday, 8th. —I heard this morning that 
poor Captain Shiffner died during the night.’ 
What little comfort for the mourners at home 
to reflect that his life was lost in such a way! 
—with neither glory nor honor to assuage: 
the bitterness of death. Such an accident,’ 
coming in the midst of strong excitement, seems 
to make a pause, a stillness in one’s own life, 
I am so shocked, so nervous by what I have 
seen, that I am fit for nothing; and yet, if he 
had been shot in the trenches, he would have’ 
had, most probably, no other requiem than;’ 
* Poor Shiffner was killed last night.’ ‘ Dear. 
me! was he? Poor fellow!’ instead of 
forming the subject for thought and conver- 
sation to all.’’ , 


The steeple-chaser’s ‘‘ requiem ” is only less. 
to be desired however than one other thing, 
namely, to die magnificently with a stupen- 
dous explosion. At page 159, Mrs. Duberly. 
writes that on the occasion of a fire among’ 
the powder vessels in the harbor of Balaklavay. 


‘* A strange exultation possessed my heart im, 
contemplating so magnificent a death—to die 
with hundreds in so —— an explosion, 
which would not only have destroyed every’ 
vessel in harbor, and the very town itself, but’ 
would have altered the whole shape of the bay,’ 
and the echoes of which would have rung through. 
the world !’’ 


This it is to be a woman of high spirit, 
and to have a vaulting ambition. If ever 
the journal of this lady be dramatized at 
Astley’s, let us hope that its incidents will so 
be modified as to admit of a gencral explo- 
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the heroine may dart upwards upon her favor- 
ite horse, Bob. 
Here is Bob : 


“‘ Monday, February 5th. —Dined with 
Major Peel. 
.**O! what terrible work it is to ride over 
wretched roads! You flounder along in 
most helpless manner; and, coming back in 
the dark, I put the reins on the old horse’s neck, 
and exhorted him in this wise: ‘ Remember, 
Bob, that any fool of a horse can tumble down 
here, 80 pray recollect what a much cleverer 
you are than any other of your species.’ 
I conclude the admonition had the desired effect ; 
at any rate, we got safely home. 

_ * Tuesday, 6th.— A beautiful morning, but 
blowing very heavily. We started about twelve 
for the naval camp, and ten minutes after down 
came the rain! We persevered, and arriving at 
last like drowned rats, were most hospitably en- 
tertained. Captain Lushington appeared suffi- 
ciently amused at my determined indifference to 
the rain. The weather cleared about four; and 
we had a delightful ride home along the high 
land, and then down to Kadekoi, by the brook 
in the valley, and over the dykes. I hardly 
know whose heart laughed the most, the brave 
old horse’s or mine, as he laid his slender ears 
back, and, bearing on the bit, flung himself 
along, as though the starvation and the cruel 

uffering were all a myth, and he was once more 
in the merry hunting-field at home.’’ 


* We see the lady elsewhere (p. 16) com- 
pletely upset by the sight of Bob, and fairly 
laying her hand on Bob’s neck and crying, 
while a good Greek Yahoo whispereth 
*t'Povero Bobo,” to console her. In another 
passage (p. 7) she is in much anxiety about 
Bob, whereupon “‘ Henry,”’ or in other words 
the lady’s husband, Captain Duberly, goes 
on deck, ‘‘and soon after returning, put 
his arms round me, and I knew that my 
darling ” (not Duberly, but) ‘‘ horse was out 
of pain!”’ Elsewhere (p. 31) the lady is to 
be found sleeping by Bob's side: but we 
must quote this passage if only to show how 
well Mrs. Duberly bore the hardships of 
camp life : 

_ “* Monday, June 5th.— Was awoke by the re- 
veillée at half-past two; rose, packed our bedding 
and tent, got a stale egg and a mouthful of 
brandy, and was in my saddle by hulf-past 


ve. 

**T never shall forget that march! It occupied 
nearly eight hours. The heat intense, the fa- 
tigue overwhelming; but the country — anything 
thore beautiful I never saw! — vast plains; ver- 
dant hills, covered with shrubs and flowers; a 
noble lake; and a road, which was merely a 
eart track, winding through a luxuriant wood- 


MRS. DUBERLY IN THE WAR. 


**A most refreshing river runs near our 
camp, but we have no trees, no shelter. Cap- 
tain Tomkinson made me a bed of his cloak and 
sheepskin; and drawing my hat over my eyes, I 
lay dewn under a bush, close to ‘ Bod,’ and 
slept till far towards evening.”’ 


The lady, of course upon her horse Bob, 
went to the front at the battle of Balaklava, 
She had been feeling very far from well, and 
it was supposed that the sight of a battle 
would brighten her up a bit, and restore her 
good spirits. 

“© Wednesday, 25th. — Feeling very far from 
well, I decided on remaining quietly on board 
ship to-day; but on looking throvgh my stern 
cabin windows, at eight o’clock, I saw my horse 
saddled and waiting on the beach, in charge of 
our soldier-servant on the pony. A note was 
ut into my hands from Henry, a moment after, 
t ran thus: ‘The battle of Balaklava has be- 
gun, and promises to be a hot one. I send you 
the horse. Lose no time, but come up as quickly 
as you can: do not wait for breakfast.’ 

‘* Words full ef meaning! I dressed in all 
haste, went ashore without delay, and, mounting 
my horse ‘ Bob,’ started as fast as the narrow 
and crowded streets would permit. I was 
hardly clear of the town, before I met a commis- 
sariat officer, who told me that the Turks had 
abandoned all their batteries, and were running 
towards the town. He begged me to keep as 
much to the left as possible, and, of all things, 
to lose no time in getting amongst our own men, 
as the Russian force was pouring on us; adding, 
‘For God’s sake, ride fast, or you may not 
reach the camp alive.’ Captain Howard, whom 
I met a moment after, assured me that I might 
proceed; but added, ‘ Lose no time.’ 

‘** Turning off into a short cut of grass, and 
stretching into his stride, the old horse laid him- 
self out to his work, and soon reaching the main 
road, we clattered on towards the camp.’’ 


But is there nothing but horses in Mrs. 
Duberly’s journal? Well, very little —so 
little that we doubt whether twenty lines 
could be quoted in succession which would 
not contain some reference to either a horse 
ora pony. The lady’s treat upon her birth- 
day in camp was to ride whatever horse she 
chose. 

Here is a sketch of Omer Pacha : 


«In ten minutes the cavalry were mounted, 
and Henry and [ started upon Bob and the 
Great Gray, to see the man whom war had made 
80 famous. His appearance struck me as military 
and dignified. He complimented all our troops, 
and insisted on heading the Light Cavalry 
charge, which made me laugh, for he was on & 
small Turkish horse, and had to scramble, with 
the spurs well in, to get out of the way of our 
long-striding English horses. He was loudly 
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MRS. DUBERLY IN THE WAR. 


bow and paid me a compliment, and proceeded |: 


to his carriage to continue his journey.’’ 

‘Here the reader perceives that, after all, 
the “ small Turkish horse” is as conspicuous 
4 figure as the great general in the observer's 
eyes. 

" Mrs. Duberly, we must add, is not desti- 
tute of sentiment and fancy. Some bottles 
of beer appear on page 30, ‘‘ one of which I 
drank,” she tells us, ‘‘ like a thristy horse,” 
and then having informed us how ‘‘ Henry went 
into Varna, and bought a very fine gray cob 
pony,’’ naming the price of it, she mentions 
an invitation to dinner, and writes, ‘‘ Am I 
not hungry! ’’ Yet it is also only fair to say 
that upon moons, stars, flowers, music, and 
all other matters of sentiment, above all 
things a solo on the cornet-a-piston, by the 
maestro of the Sardinian band, she can be as 
rapturous as heart could wish. There are 
almost as many ahs and ohs in her diary as 
horses and cobs — and that is saying a great 
deal. 

_ But here is a touch of war, and a sad 
thought, suggested by the lady’s presence to 
a fine old soldier. The Mawelon vert is about 
to be taken by the French, and Mrs. Du- 
berly rides up to the French quarter to raise 
her spirits by seeing the storming party told 
off for the desperate assault. 


** As we approached the French lines of Gen- 
eral Bosquet’s division we saw the storming 
y forming up—five-and-twenty thousand 
rench. They stood a dense and silent mass, 
looking, in their dark-blue coats, grim and 
sombre enough. Presently we heard the clatter 
of horses behind us, and General Bosquet and 
staff galloped up. General Bosquet addressed 
them in companies; and as he finished each 
speech, he was responded to by cheers, shouts, 
and bursts of song. The men had more the air 
and animation of a party invited to a marriage, 
than of a party going to fight for life or death. 
To me how sad a sight it seemed! The divisions 
begin to move and to file down the narrow rav- 
ine, past the French battery, opposite the Mame- 
lon. General Bosquet turns to me, his eyes full 
of tears— my own I cannot restrain, as he 
Bays, ‘ Madame, @ Paris on a toujours l’expo- 
sition, les bals, les fetes; et-—dans une heure 
et demie la moitié de ces braves seront morts!’”’ 
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Sebastopol taken, at last, we. will part 
from the fair horsewoman among its ruined 
‘streets. 


** Actually in Sebastopol! No bry on ce 
at it through a glass, or even going own to it, 
but riding amongst. its ruins and through its 
streets. We had fancied the town was almost, 
uninjured — so calm, and white, and fair did it 
look from a distance ; but the ruined walls, the 
riddled roofs, the green cupola of the church, 
split and splintered to ribands, told a very differ- 
ent tale. Here were wide streets row | past 
one or two large handsome detatched housed 
built of stone; a little further on, standing in a 
handsome open space, are the barracks, with 
large windows, a fine stone facade of great 
length, several of the lower windows having. 
carronades run out of them, pointing their 
grim muzzles towards our batteries. Whilst I 
am gazing at these, a sudden exclamation from 
Heary, and a violent shy from the pony, nearly 
start me from my saddle. It is two dead Rys- 
sians lying, almost in a state of decomposition,’ 
at an angle of the building; while in the corner, 
a man is sitting up, with his hands in his la 
and eyes open, looking at us. We turn to see if, 
he is only wounded, so lifelike are his attitu 
and face; no, he has been dead for days.” 


To permit the publication of this journal, 
though, as our last extracts show, it is not 
without some points of interest, and we are: 
undoubtedly a horse-loving people, surely was: 
an error on the lady’s part, or that of her 
friends. It tempts the world to judge her by. 
her diary ; and, of lady writers not accus- 
tomed to express the depths of their own 
nature in writing, how few there are who 
would not have reason to feel aggrieved at 
the intrusion of any stranger's eyes upon 
their ‘‘ journal.”” We cannot suppose that 
Mrs. Duberly desired to play before the’ 
world the part of a comic Lady Sale, or that 
she designedly burlesqued the well-known 
entry, ‘‘ Earthquakes as usual,’’ by recording 
in her diary ‘‘ Guns as usual.’”’ We do not’ 
believe, in. short, that she is half so un- 
womanly as she is made to appear in her 
book. In spite of the book, and also for the 
sake of some true-hearted thoughts in it, we 
believe in the lady quite sufficiently to regret 








her literary indiscretion. 
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. vi Sia From The Atheneum. 
* THE MEASURE OF “ HIAWATHA.” 
“Tue controversy on this subject has not yet 
been settled. Perhaps a few more observations 
written at random, but with the distinct 
of bringing the contest to a close) may 
not be thought amiss. 
“The case, briefly recapitulated, stands thus at 
t: Mr. Howitt correctly refers the meas- 
ure of Mr. Longfellow’s new poem to the 
Finns; Mr. M’Carthy, on the other hand, at- 
tributes it to the Spaniards; “‘ W. 8.’’ stands 
inly not on Mr. Howitt’s side, — but. his 
tempts to shake that gentleman’s authority as 

Finnish matters in general have led him into 

ological regions, where thé point at issue 

pears but of secondary consideration ; Mr. 

ie, at, last, would fain decide in favor of 

the claims of Finland, —but he hesitates — he 
does not feel certain. 

And yet he might be certain ; for thereis not 
the least doubt but that Mr. Howitt,.in his as- 
sertions‘about the measure of ‘‘ Hiawatha,’ ig 
perfectly right, — though, perhaps, he was led 
t them more by his poetical judgment and me- 
trical tact, than by a precise consciousness of a 
fact which, once acknowledged, cannot but place 
the question beyond the range of further dispute. 
Essentially, Mr. Howitt has alluded to this fact 
when he speaks ‘* of those repetitions of epithets, 

, and lines which abound in the Finlandic 

;°? but he seems not to be aware that 
these '** repetitions ’’ not only “ abound ’’ in the 
vanes, — that they are by no means merely ac- 
cidental and arbitrary, —but that they form 
altogether a characteristic and distinguishing 
feature of this ry, that they are a rule and 
@ law of it. is law, to name it at once, is 
parallelism, viz., the. repetition of the same 
thought, differently expressed, in two, sometimes 
even in three or. four succeeding lines. Paral- 
lélism, together with a twofold sort of alliteration, 
is the peculiar attribute of Finlandic poetry, — 
and a most remarkable one, I must add, indicat- 
ing, it would seem, an Oriental origin of these 
Northern songs. That this attribute should have 
ey the notice of so profound a Finnish 
sdholar as “ W.S.,’’ is greatly to be wondered 
af. He might have found it even in the fifteen 
lines of Goethe’s ‘‘ Finnische Lied ’’ mentioned 
by him: 

**Gern entbehrt’ ich gute Bissen, 
‘Priesters Tafelfleisch vergass’ ich. 
Eher als dem Freund entsagen.”’ 








THE MEASURE; OF ‘‘ HIAWATHA.” 


To sum up: Mr. Longfellow has certainly — 
and most wisely—not adopted the artificial 
form of alliteration, strange and antiquated as 
it would sound to our modern eats, when con- 
sistently carried through a poem of more than 
5,000 lines. In this particular it must be con- 
ceded that the measure of ‘* Hiawatha ’’ does not 
closely follow its Finlandic prototype. Neither 
has Mr. Longfellow made use of the assonance, 
the distinguishing feature of the trochaic metre 
of the Spaniards (not to be found, of course, 
in Mr. M’Carthy’s translation of ‘* Calderon ’’), 
so that, for this reason, we may also dismiss the 
idea of a Sapnish derivation. But what Mr. 
Longfellow has adopted, and used with a skill 
and success remarkable in every page of ‘‘ Hia- 
watha,”’ is the parallelism of the Finnish runes, 
a rhetorical figure, as I have stated, altogether 
peculiar to this group of national poetry. This, 
I believe, settles the question. I will not say 
that ‘* Hiawatha ’’ is written ‘‘in the old nation- 
al metre of Finland;’’ but there can be no 
doubt that it is written in a modified Finnish 
metre, — modified by the exquisite feeling of 
the American poet, according the genius oi the 
English language, and to the wants of modern 
taste. I feel perfectly convinced that, when 
Mr. Longfellow wrote ‘* Hiawatha,’’ the sweet 
monotony of the trochees of Finland, and not 
the mellow and melodious fall of those of Spain, 
vibrated in his soul. 

; = gla from al} internal evidence, which is of 
itself sufficient to put the matter beyond all 
question, I may mention that, in the summer of 
1842, when Mr. Longfellow was on the Rhine, 
we often amused ourselves with the attractive 
metre and the quaint and uncouth subjects of 
the songs of Finland. We read at that time Dr. 
von Schréter’s ‘‘ Finnische Runen. Finnisch 
und Deutsch.’’ (Stuttgart und Tiibingen, 
1834), a most instructive little book, which first 
made my.countrymen acquainted with the folk- 
lore and ational poetry of Finland, — eighteen 
years before Herr Schiefner’s translation of the 
‘¢ Kalevala ’’ made that acquaintance still more 
intimate. Only Goethe’s ‘‘ Finnisches Lied’? 
and Platen’s translation of ‘* Wainaiméinen’s 
Harfe’’ from the Swedish version had preceded 
it. These considerations will, I hope, leave but 
little doubt as to that region of poetry which 
has suggested to Mr. Longfellow the metre which 
has given rise to so much controversy. 

FERDINAND FREILIGRATH, 
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: Nursery Tarze.—y saddled my sow with a 
siove full of buttermilk, put my foot into the 
stirrup, and leaped nine miles beyond the moon 
into the land of temperance, where there was 
mating but hammers and hatchets and candle- 
, and there lay bleeding Old Noles. I let 

him lie, and sent for Old Hippernoles, and asked 
him if he could grind steel nine times 
finer than wheat Ser. e said he could not. 





Gregory’s wife was up in the pear-tree gather- 
ing nine corns of buttered pess to pay Saint 
James’ rent. Saint James was in the meadow 
mowing oat cakes; he heard a noise, hung his 
scythe at his heels, stumbled at the battledore, 
tumbled over the barn-door ridge, and broke 
his shins against a bag of moonshine that stood 
behind the stairsfoot door, and if that isn’t true 
you know as well as I. — Wotes and Queries. 
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From The Athenseum, Dec. 22. 
SAMUEL ROGERS. 

- Tux patriarch of English poets, wits, and 
patrons of Art, died early on Tuesday morn- 
ing, at his house in St. James’ Place, aged, 
we believe, ninety-three years. Few lives so 
long protracted as his have afforded less in- 
cident, — few may yield so much anecdote to 
a future biographer of the ‘* Poets of Eng- 
land.” It was a life of easy fortunes, spent 
during a memorable century, among memo- 
rable people, — a life of taste acquired in for- 
eign travel, before foreign travel had ceased to 
be a luxury,—a life of poetical creations, 
few, far between, and finished so highly, that 
the best thoughts and lines in them will not 
readily perish from among the pleasures of 
memory. 

The father of Samuel Rogers was a London 
banker, ‘‘ renowned,’’ we read, ‘‘in the an- 
nals of Parliamentary elections, for a severe 
contest with Col. Holroyd, subsequently Lord 
Sheffield, in dividing the suffrages of the city 
of Coventry,"when the obstinacy of the com- 
bat excited much attention.”? His son’s 
education was begun, we believe, at the 
school of the Rev. Mr. Pickbourne, of New- 
ington Green. There Rogers contracted one 
or two friendships which lasted almost as 
long as his own life. When a young man, 
after the fashion of the Grays and Beckfords, 
he began to study the world of Art and man- 
ners in foreign cities, picture galleries, embas- 
sies, and courts. We have, within the last 
dozen years, heard Mr. Rogers describe how 
he had seen Marie-Antoinette dance, and 


illustrate the same by himself walking a 


minuet. There is, also, an anecdote of his 
having left an early poem at Dr. Johnson’s 
door only a day or two before the Doctor’s 
death. But this event happened in 1784, 
and the date of the publication of the ‘‘ Ode 
to Superstition’’ is 1786. We notice these 
things somewhat doubtfully, since long before 
Mr. Rogers retired from society he had out- 
lived the time at which a man shrinks from 
being thought old,—and had reached the 
stage when ‘to be very old” is pleasant 
rather than otherwise. Should the Diary or 
Memoirs, which it has been said he kept 
from a very early age, be given to the world, 
We may know more exactly what company he 
kept in Paris and i in London before the French 
Revolution. . 

(In the year 1792 appeared “‘ The Pleasures 


ROGERS. 
‘|of Memory,’?— and a notice or two in: the 
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memoirs of the time, will show that the 
writer, besides presenting himself to the pub- 
lic, had time and inclination to wait.on thoge 
whom Fame had already marked. In 1796, 
his epilogue written for Mrs. Siddons was 
spoken by her at her benefit. In 1798, the 
year when his ‘‘ Epistle to a Friend” was 
published, we find Madame d’Arblay writing 
to her sister Mrs. Phillips : 

‘TI learned * * that Mr. Rogers, author of 
‘The Pleasures of Memory,’ that most swegt 
poem, had ridden round the lanes about our 
domain to view it, and stood — or made his horse 
stand — at our gate a considerable time, to 
amine our Camilla Cottage, —a name I am 
to find Charles, or some one, had spread to hinns 
and he honored all with his good word,’’ 

This humor for pilgrimage, however warped 
or influenced, lived in Mr. Rogers to the 
last years of his life. His mind (under com- 
ditions) was to the last open to admire and 
appreciate, and this, perhaps, was one main 
secret of his poetical success, 

To complete our notice of his career age 
Poet, it may be told that the ‘* Pleasures:of 
Memory *» was followed at an interval of 
twenty years by his ‘‘ Columbus.” ‘To. this 
succeeded ‘‘ Jacqueline,’ which originally 
appeared together with Lord Byron’s ‘‘ Lara?’ 
(a union soon followed by a separation), 
‘** Human Life,’’ and lastly ‘‘ Italy.” The 
illustration of the last-named. poem was. the 
last task for the public undertaken by the 
author : —a task, it may be added,’ heyond 
the compass of any one less easy in fortunes, 
since the production of that volume is said 
to have cost £10,000, and the days had not 
then set in when cheap literature on the one 
hand had been balanced by a luxury in typ- 
ography and engraving undreamed of by our 
fathers. There can be no question that the 
taste, no less than the cost, brought to bear 
on this volume, in which some of the most 
exquisite designs of Turner alternate with 
those of Stothard, mark a period in the his- 
tory of English book illustration., To this 
day Rogers’ ‘“‘Italy’’ remains without a 


Setting accessories aside for the: moment, 
a word may be said in regard to the-place of 
Mr. Rogers among modern English poets. 
His poetry is select rather than briliant. 
He produced very. sparingly, —he polished 
every line with a fastidiousness fatal to vigor, 
—and seemed 80. little equal to the labor and 





$90 SAMUEL 
fatigue attending on a sustained flight, that 
‘two of his poems on most ambitious subjects, 
“The Voyage of Columbus” and ‘“ Italy,”’ 
were given forth to the world in the form of 
fragments. His ‘‘ Pleasures of Memory” 
‘stands midway betwixt Goldsmith and Camp- 
bell, though not on the level of either. 
Measured against that beautiful poem of tho 
affections, Cowper’s ‘ Lines on his Mother's 
Picture,’”’ the reminiscences of Mr. Rogers 
are faint. The heart in them beats languidly, 
though the music is “tender and gravely 
sweet.” The symmetry of the versification, 
nevertheless, has installed several passages 
among our stock quotations. There are lines 
‘and cadences in ‘‘ Jacqueline,” slight as is 
the structure of the story, that take possession 
of the heart through the ear, —and which, 
by all who are not exclusively given over to 
‘the modern style of mystical meaning and 
wugged versification, will not willingly be let 
go. Betwixt the indulgent fondness of those 
to whom these things are already ‘‘ pleasures 
of memory,”’ and the recusant spirit of a 
younger school, too apt to attest its vigor 
‘and audacity by undervaluing those who 
have preceded it, we may stand ill for a fair 
judgment of these poems. But they will 
temain, we think, for future critics to test 
end try, and future lovers of verse to love, 
din the silver, if not in the ‘‘ golden ”’ book of 
English poetry. Again, in the ‘Italy’ of 
Rogers we have not the Italy of those pas- 
sions, ‘sudden and lasting,” which Byron 
sang,—uor the Italy of violent words and 
painfully inconclusive deeds, which has been 
so sad a sight to more modern pilgrims, — 
but the Italy of ‘‘ ruins and the vine.”” The 
gentler appearances of its ‘fatal beauty ”’ 
have rarely been more gracefully sung than 
¢ by Rogers ; and though his pictures may be 
undervalued as too smooth and feeble on a 
first reading, there are not a few who after 
passing the Alps have been surprised, like 
ourselves, to find how their truth of traits 
and tones, the quiet musical harmony of some 
single line, or the sentiment of the entire 
fragment, calls them up again —as familiar 
melodies recalled by the sights of the way. 
Rogers must be commemorated as one who, 
for more than half-a-century past, has figured 
in the foremost rank of London literary 
society, even in a record so inimediate as 
this. It may be doubted whether any poet, 
even inthe Augustan age of clubs and choc- 
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olate-houses, ever lived so much in the eye 
of the world of men and women as. the 
Banker-Bard of St. James’ Place. He had 
pitched his tent there more than half-a-cen- 
tury ago. Ere that period, too, he had 
pronounced himself as a liberal, and the 
associate of liberals, in a manner which 
socially cost him dear : — as we are reminded 


by a curious entry from Dr. Burney’s 
Memoirs : ” 


** May 1st, 1804.—I was at the Club, at 
which Rogers, put up by Courtney and seconded 
by me, was ballotted for, and blackballed : I 
believe on account of his politics. There can, 
indeed, be nothing else against him. He isa 
good poet, has a refined taste in all the Arts, has 
a select library of authors in most lan; R 
has very fine pictures, very fine drawings, and 
the finest collection I ever saw of the best Etrus- 
can vases, and, moreover, he gives the best din- 
ners to the best company of men of talents and 
genius of any man I know, and with the best 
wines, liquevrs, &c. He is not fond of talking 
politics, for he is no Jacobin-enragé, though I 
believe him to he a principled Republican, and 
therefore in high favor with Mr. Fox and his ad- 
herents. But he is never obtrusive; and 
neither shuns nor dislikes a man for being of a 
different political creed to himself ; and, in fact, 
he is much esteemed by many persons belonging 
to the Government and about the Court. His 
books of prints of the greatest engravers, from 
the greatest masters, in history, architecture, 
and antiquities are of the first class. His house 
in St. James’ Place, looking into the Green 
Park, is deliciously situated, and furnished with 
great taste. He seemed very desirous of being 
elected a member of the Club.’? * * 


This ostracism, however, was soon annulled. 
Only a few years after the above amusing 
note was made, London saw that outburst of 
Liberalism in verse which gives one of its 
marking glories to the past half-century. 
That was a golden age for Whig society when 
Moore sang his own Irish Melodies as no one 
else has ever sung them, to the delight of all 
the music-lovers of London, and there was 
Moore’s new political epigram, or satire, to 
chuckle over at Lord Holland’s table, — 
when Byron beat Walter Scott’s North Coun- 
trie ballad-romances out of the field by his 
Greek tales of crime and mystery, — and was 
not unwilling to allow friends or enemies in 
corners to add that last spice of interest to 
the ‘* sweet new poem” which lay in ascrib- 
ing its origin to some personal adventure. 
How, with Moore and Byron, Rogers, as the 
Amphitryon and dilettante and wit of St. 
James’ Place, was perpetually mixed up and 
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intimately conversant, the published Diaries 
‘and Memoirs of the two poets have already 
told. That such compact of unity meant no 
compact of mutual forbearance, when a poig- 
nant verse could be penned or a sharp speech 
made or a clever note written, is as little a 
secret. It must have been worth something 
‘to have heard the chimes at midnight” 
with two such comrades as Byron gnd Moore. 
But when Byron left England, and Moore 
was out of London, there was ‘‘ the Bard of 
Memory ’’ from morning till midnight in pub- 
lic, — giving breakfasts, dining out, after- 
wards to be seen at the Ancient Concerts or 
the Opera, or at some of those gatherings 
which call themselves society in the small 
great-houses of Babylon. How nerves and 
thews and sinews could bear such a life of 
intellectual disport,— such a ceaseless flow 
of varying society as that in which tae last 
fifty years of the life of Rogers passed, — 
seems marvellous : the wonder being double 
to all familiar —and who in London was 
not !—with his fragile appearance. Nor 


were society and entertainment by him taken 
easily. They implied perpetual effort, per- 
petual change, a perpetual call on the spirits. 
His was not a mere coterie, made up of a few 


old friends, among whom the hour could 
steal away without much excitement. The 
young poet or painter — the freshly-arrived 
American traveller —the new actress— the 
beauty of the season — were all to be found 
in his circle as they rose on the horizon, 
mixed up with old acquaintances and estab- 
lished reputation of the Holland-House set. 
The services and acts of kindness of Rogers 
to those whom his fancy adopted were many, 
munificent, and secret. , In his relations 
with artists and men of letters, however, it 
must be said his tastes were somewhat influ- 
enced by his sympathies. He must be com- 
memorated as one of the first English con- 
noisseurs who appreciated the serene and 
delicate sanctities of Fra Beato. He attached 
himself earnestly to the genius of Stothard, 
at a time when a more potent and more 
technically accomplished arbiter of taste — 
Sir George Beaumont — was unable to relish 
the works of the painter of ‘‘The Canter- 
bury Pilgrimage.” But as years wore on, 
his fastidiousness became somewhat way- 
ward, and his predilections balanced by an- 
tipathies for which no reason could be given. 
His affection for music was greater than his 
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knowledge of it. ‘This amounted to a geutl 
dilettantism, recalling that of Gray, writing 
canzonets to an air by Geminiani, to be sung 
by Miss Speed ; and stopping short of the 
boldness, romance, and discovery which has 
marked the Art since Beethoven was in his 
prime. But till an accident confined him to 
his chair, Mr. Rogers continued to be an 
attendant at the Opera, the Ancient Concerts; 
and, when these died out, at the Exeter-Hall 
Oratorios. Till a very late period, he might 
be seen at midnight, feebly hurrying home 
from these on foot—no. matter what thé 
weather — thinly dressed, and as resentful of 
the slightest offer of attendance as was ‘‘ the 
Duke’ when he was scarcely able to mount 
his horse. The passion for pleasure did not 
forsake him till a very late period. Only a 
few years since, a street accident, caused ‘by 
this imprudent manner of wandering home 
alone, sentenced him to a chair for. the rest 
of his days. 

A trait has still to be noted, without which 
no sketch of Rogers as a man of society 
could be complete. Never was host lessjex- 
clusive in forming his circle; and countless 
are the acts of substantial kindness which 
unknown and unfriended persons have occa 
sion to associate with the memory of that 
breakfast-table, in that shaded dining-room, 
pleasantly described by Sydney Smith as “a 
place of darkness where there shall be gnash- 
ing of teeth.’’? Rogers took a tender and in- 
dulgent notice of children, rather singular in 
a wit and a bachelor. But, whether as bal- 
ancing accounts against the myriad merciful 
courtesies which he did, or whether as invol- 
untarily venting humors which could not be 
concealed,—the author of ‘‘ The Pleasures of 
Memory’? was also known and noted for 
the indulgence of a ‘‘crittcal’’ spirit, some- 
times passing the bounds of what is gracious 
in wit, and permissible in reply. He would 
conceive an antipathy to look or gesture in 
an inoffensive person, and pursue the party 
with an active dislike, which was curious in 
proportion as it was unreasonable. He was 
aware of his own propensity, owned it without 
misgiving, and accounted for it in a manner 
as ingenious as it was original. ‘When I 
was young,” he has been heard to say, “I 
found that no one would listen to my civil 
speeches, because I had a very small voice :-— 
so I began to say ill-natured things, and chen 
people began to attend to me!” The habit 





grew with time, indulgence, and the consid- 
erate politeness of a younger generation, to 
an occasional excess of irritable severity,— of 
which, possibly, the wit of St. James’ Place 
was unaware ; but in sketching the figure of 
Rogers as a man long conversant with London 
society, the keenness of his tongue could be 
no more omitted or concealed than the extra- 
ordinary pallor of his complexion could be 
overlooked by the painter who professed to 
offer a record of his expressive but peculiar 
head. This, hy the way, has been done with 
striking exactness, though perhaps on too 
large a scale, by Mr. S. Laurence. 





From The Atheneum. 
ROGERS’ TREASURES. 


Tur irrevocable determination of Mr. Rog 
ers to disperse his collection has gone forth, 
and in a few weeks treasures which possess 
a singular value in themselves, and have so 
long shed a lustre upon each other, will be 


separated. 

The poet’s house consists merely of a front 
and back room on each floor, separated by 
the staircase, and is a narrow strip extending 
from St. James’ Place to the Green Park, 
where ite contracted frontage is distinguished 


bya triple bow window and curved gilt, bal- 
cony. he street entrance conducts by a 
long narrow passage by the side of the stair- 


ease direct to the dining-room door. On 
entering this apartment the large window, 
shaded by evergreens, at once removes the 
confined feeling connected with a town- 
house. In front of the window rises, dark 
and monumental, a handsome mahogany- 
pedestal, surmounted by a beautiful stone 
vase: the latter is antique, the former the 
work of Chantrey when a journeyman. 
Viewed from the window this pedestal has a 
stovelike appearance. To the right of the 
door on entering is a sideboard, supporting 
ancient painted Goute vases and Roubiliac’s 
terra-cotta model of the head of Pope. Above 
the glass is a portion of a fresco from the 
Carmine at Florence by Giotto. In the 
corner to the left and towards the fireplace 
is the original terra-cotta model by Michael 
Angelo for his well-known statue of the Duke 
Lorenzo, which remains unnoticed by Dr. 
Waagen. Over the chimney-piece is the 
sketch by Velasquez of ‘‘The Infant Don 
Balthazar,’’ also over by the German 
critic, although, in speaking of the Dulwich 
replica, he admits its inferiority to the copies 
belonging to Mr. Rogers and the Marquis of 
Westminster. Between the fire-place and 
the window is the poet’s writing-table, and 
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immediately on a level with his eye were 
three smal paar The right-hand one, 
‘Christ on the Mount of Olives,’’ was paint- 
ed by Raphael when about two-and-twenty. 
It is one of a series of pictures that orna- 
mented the predella or step of the great altar- 
piece executed by Raphael for the nuns of St. 
Antonio, at Perugia. The large picture is 
in the Royal Palace at Naples : — the other 
compartments of the predella belong to Mr. 
Miles of &eigh Court, and Mrs. Whyte of 
Barron Hill. The remajning subjects over 
Mr. Rogers’ writing-table are, a ‘ Virgin 
and Child worshipped by Six Saints,’’ by 
Ludovico Carracci, and a lovely landscape 
by Claude, No. 11 of the Liber Veritatis. 
On this side of the room is the magnificent 
sketch by Tintoretto for his celebrated pic- 
ture of the ‘* Miracle of the Slave.”’ It for- 
merly belonged to Pilkington. Near, on the 
same wall, hangs a fine original study by 
Titian of Charles the Fifth on horseback. 
Low down, next the window, is one of the 
most powerfully painted heads by Rem- 
brandt, — being his own portrait. The 
touches and texture are truly marvellous. 
On the wall facing the fireplace is the large 
study by Paul Veronese, unnoticed by Dr. 
Waagen, for the celebrated picture in the 
Durazzo Palace, from which it differs in 
many respects; Mr. Rogers rege it 
from the Hope collection in 1816 for £90. 
This is the picture which he actually crawled 
on his hands and knees to obtain. Near it 
are, a superb sketch by Rubens for the picture 
of the ‘‘ Horrors’ of War’ in the Pitti 
Gallery, at Florence, and the Head of Our 
Saviour, by Guido, — one of the three des 
tined to grace our National Gallery. Many 
of the largest pictures in this room are con- 
trived by very simple machinery to advance 
from the wall and turn in almost every pos- 
sible direction. 

Immediately from the dining-room door, 
to the left, the staircase leads by a curved 
and unbroken flight of steps to the first floor, 
opening by a door upon a covered galle 
connecting the drawing-room with the small 
square apartment in front, which is the 
Poet’s celebrated library. The gallery is 
lighted by a glazed window from the stair 
case, the walls of which are relieved by choice 
casts from the marbles of the Parthenon. 
Here, scarcely to be seen, is hung the sketch, 
by Titian, for the famous ‘Gloria’ at 
Madrid. Here in semi-darkness are some of 
the choicest painted Greek vases and Egyp- 
tian sculptures. Some of the rarest objects 
of virtt are laid out on a table, including an 
especially fine specimen of a Greek Rhyton. 
The library is lined with bookcases sur- 
mounted by Greek vases, each one remark- 
able for its exquisite beauty of form. Upon 
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the gi lattice-work of the bookcases are 
lightly hung in frames some of the finest 
original sketches by Raphael, Michael An- 
gelo, and Andrea del Sarto, —and finished 
paintings by Angelico da Fiesole and Fouquet 
of Tours. Modern works also by Turner, 
Wilkie, and Mulready are there. The 
Bibliophilist may dream of the treasures 
hidden behind the screens. The Poet’s col- 
lection of rare engravings and original draw- 
ings by the old masters, illuminations, — 
many of extreme beauty, precosee at Ott- 
ley’s sale, —and studies by Flaxman, Stot- 
hard, and pe cannot * to ree ae. 
rise. The lar, inting eynolds o 
f Cupid and Payebo” is over the ras in 
the same apartment. Over the drawing- 
room fireplace, sculptured by Flaxman, is 
the study . Rubens from Andrea Mantegna’s 
triumphal procession of Julius Caesar, now 
at Hampton Court. It is,as Dr. Waagen 
observes, a free copy. Beneath this picture 
is a range of interesting miniatures and 
various relics, including orange blossoms 
under glass. The chief picture towards the 
window is the beautiful ‘‘ Noli me tangere,’’ 
by Titian. It is fortunately destined to pass 
to the National Gallery. Over the sofa, to 
show the universal taste of the collector, 
hang pictures by Watteau, Le Nain, and 
Jan van Eyck,— the latter a most exquisite 
seated figure of ‘* Madonna and Child,’ 
surrounded by the richest ornamental archi- 
tecture. Facing the window isa bold alle- 
gorical picture by Rembrandt and a mellow 
moonlight scene by Rubens. Opposite the 
pra Oe a cabinet of light wood is 
pannelled with score by Stothard. The 
subjects are the characters of Shakspeare, the 
Canterbury Pilgrims, the characters of the 
Decameron, and the Sans-Souci. Within 
the cabinet, arranged in drawers, are speci- 
mens of Egyptian, Greek, and Etruscan gold 
Ornaments and jewelry, engraved gems, rare 
ancient and medizeval coins, and graceful 
works in terra-cotta. In the centre of this 
side of the room is a fine picture by Annibal 
Carracci of the ‘‘ Coronation of the Virgin ; ’’ 
another repetition of this subject hangs to 
the right, but is very different in treatment ; 
it is a small altar-piece by Lorenzo di Credi. 
Near this, again, hangs the well-known 
‘Madonna and Child’’ from the Orleans 
Gallery, attributed to Raphael, but certainly 
differing in feeling, form, and tone of color 
from others of his known works of that 
period. An extraordinary riposo, by Cor- 
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reggio, remarkable for power of handlin 
and incorrect drawing, is possibly one of his 
gene early works. Examples of his in- 
ancy are indeed rare, and, to judge from 
this, they were herculean even in the cradle. 
The famous ‘‘ Puck,” by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, graces this room, and the collection 

sses altogether seven excellent specimens 
of this English master. Beautiful statuettes 
of Raphael and Michael Angelo, and ‘* Cupid 
and Psyche” by Flaxman, can only be men- 
tioned. Among the antiquities we may 
enumerate a beautiful antique bronze lamp- 
stand of a sitting female, and a few painted 
Greek vases, one displaying Hydrophoroi at 
the fountain Callicrene, and another the 
Death of Troilus, both in the early style on 
red ground; a beautiful cylix with figures 
of athletes in red upon a black ground; and 
an exquisitely preserved little vase, with 
thin neck, adorned: with red figures on a 
black ground, retaining gilding, and repre- 
senting Venus and Cupid attended by Eu- 
nomia, Peitho, and three other females. 
Another vase representing the mysteries of 
Bacchus was found with a bronze simpulum 
within it, ornamented with two swan’s 
heads. The vase is of the hydria form. These 
constitute only a portion of the choicest works 
of Art. 

Within the last few years the harmony of 
their arrangement was somewhat disturbed 
by the addition of pictures which had be- 
longed to the Poet’s sister in Hanover Ter- 
race. Some of the finest were inserted among 
his choicest specimens in the drawing-room 
and dining-room, but the greater part were 
crowded on the staircase. In the latter place 
the ‘‘ Sisters,”’ by Sir Charles Eastlake, and 
Mr. Leslie's excellent picture of ‘Sancho 
before the Duchess,” are especially prom- 
inent. By Miss Rogers’ bequest the poet 
acquired a fine sketch by Rubens of the Battle 
of Constantine, and specimens of Andrea 
Mantegna, Hemling, and Benozzo Gozzoli. 
So great was the accession of works of Art 
to this small house that a fine Adoration of 
the Kings, by Francesco Bassano, was con- 
signed to the dark passage at the foot of the 
stairs. In his own bed-room Mr. Rogers 
retained a cartoon in chalk by Raphael, for 
the centre of the famous Madonna of Francis 
the First, now in the Louvre. The two bed- 
rooms are ye occupied with modern 
works, many of them associated with those 
acts of charity and benevolence to which we 
have already referred. . 
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From The Athenzum. 
The Poetical Works of Augustine Duganne. 

Philadelphia, Parry & M’Millan. 

A pispiay of “grand manners” is to be 
admired in the Preface to this handsomely- 
printed book, which is also heralded with a 
carefully-engraved portrait of Mr. Duganne. 
Whether modesty presided over its publication 
may be questioned. Mr. James Lesley writes 
to the author, in a most stately and panegyr- 
ical form, as to one—‘‘ whose noble Lyrics 
have been the timely Movers of Governmental 
Reforms — whose ‘Iron Lyre’ hath struck 
responsive Chord in the Breast of the Man 
of Labor, teaching him the divine Dignity of 
his Calling —whose stirring Strains have 
cheered the struggling Patriot in the Van of 
European Freedom, and whose tenderer Harp 
‘has ever been touched for the Moving of pure 
Thoughts and loving Impulses.”” Mr. Lesley 
further begs of Mr. Duganne, ‘‘as a Cour- 
tesy,”’ to be allowed “‘ to put forth in fitting 
Guise a complete Book of [his] Poesy.” 
Thus apostrophized, Mr. -Duganne, in an 
epistle to Mr. Lesley, —which commences 
with ‘the Existence of Florinda’s Fountain, 
whence old Ponce de Leon sought to drink 
perpetual Youth,”’—accepts Mr. Lesley’s 
friendly offer: —and this. splendid looking 
volume is the result. But, after such a Pre- 
face, such verse as it contains may be likened 
to the note of a singing Mouse following the 
majestic rumbling of some volcanic Mountain. 
Mr. Duganne has oracularly said, in his 
** Parnassus in Pillory,’’ — 

“If poets seek the muse’s bright empyrean, 
They °l) first do well to reach the heart’s crite- 
rion.”’ 
What the “‘ heart's criterion” may be, it is 
not the easiest thing in the world to deter- 
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mine; so we are not sure whether Mr. Du- 
ganne has reached it or not. We are sure 
that his satirical verse is harmless and loosely 
rhymed. For example, we doubt whether 
‘*Philadelphia”’ and ‘* himself ear ’’ are good 
rhymes. Mr. Duganne’s ‘Iron Harp ”’ be- 
longs to an Iron Age of popular verse,— and 
his ‘‘ Metrical Miscellanies’’ are Metrical 
Mysteries. The following is of simple quality 
and better execution,— the best lyric, we 
think, in the whole portly volume : 


“*T sit beside my gentle one: 

Her hand is laid in mine ; 

And thus we watch the parting sun 
In golden haze decline. 

Across the fields the shadows creep, 
And up the misty hill ; 

And we our twilight vigils keep, 
At our own cottage-sill. 


‘* The distant brooklet’s murmurs come, 
Like bell-notes through the leaves ; 
And many an insect’s mazy hum 
Its dreamy music weaves. = 
The dove’s last note, in rippling beats, 
Upon the air departs ; 
The breath of all our garden sweets 
Is creeping to our hearts. 


‘* The russet woodbine round our porch 

In clustering ringlets twines ; 

The honeysuckle’s crimson torch 
Gleams through the dusty vines ; 

The sunset rays are trembling now 
Amid the trellis-bars — 

They paint upon my darling’s brow 
A glory like the stars. 


‘* Her cheek is nestling on my breast, 

Her eyes are bright with tears ; 

A prayer, half-breathed and half-represt, 
My listening spirit hears. 

O! blessed be the changeless love 
That glorifies my life ! 

All doubt, all fear, all guile above— 
My own true-hearted wife !’’ 





Mr. Bennes, the sculptor, has taken a cast 
of the head of Mr. Rogers. The poet always 
said that if a bust were ever to be made of him, 
he should wish it to be by Mr. Behnes. His ex- 
pressed desire was, of course, law to his friends; 
and the sculptor has now taken his last memorial 
of the Banker-Péet. In addition to numerous re- 
miniscences of Mr. Rogers’s table-talk, we may 





look anxiously for a record of his delightful 
breakfast parties from the pencil of Mr. John 
Doyle.. That gentleman is understood to have 
been long preparing studies for such a picture, 
and at the present juncture, and from an asso- 
ciate also of the poet, the result would be ad- 
ditionally valuable. — Atheneum. 
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From The Athenzum. 
Japan, and Around the World: an Account 
of Three Visits to the Japanese Empire. 
ith Sketches of Madeira, St. Helena, 

Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, Ceylon, 

Singapore, China, and Loo-Choo. By J. 

W. Spalding, of the U.S. Steam-Frigate 

Mississippi. With Eight Illustrations in 

Tint. w & Co. 

In days when the earth’s surface is ribbed 
with railways, and the sea dotted with ships, 
no nation can be suffered to wrap itself in re- 
strictions, and hold aloof from the other mem- 
bers of the great family of mankind. What- 
ever the abstract right of a people to be un- 
sociable — to stereotype its customs, and shut 
out all progress and all intercourse with its 
more lively neighbors, it is a right which must 
give way in practice. The sea has perils 
enough without an augmentation of its dan- 
gers by the sullen scruples of a race who will 
neither buoy their own coast nor suffer others 
to explore it. If there be surplus produce in 
one country, it is only just that it should be 
expended in supplying the deficiencies of 
another. A free market and friendly treat- 
ment are rights, not privileges, — and he who 
would withhold them is not simply inhospita- 
ble, but an enemy. We cannot wonder, 
therefore, that all Europe rejoiced when, by 
the treaty of 1840, the stolid exclusion of 
“the Flowery Nation ’’ received a blow ; nor 
at the interest with which the measures taken 
twelve years after by the United States to un- 
seal the islands of Japan were regarded. Pas- 
sive isolation is odious enough ; but the Niphon 
Government had long passed all bounds in 
actively manifesting their dislike to visitors. 
Doubtless, a wooden cage is a portable, and, 
in some respects, a convenient lodging for 
shipwrecked guests ; but it is one altogether 
at variance with Cousin Jonathan’s free no- 
tions. So, on the 24th of November, 1852, 
the ‘‘noble old frigate Mississippi,” which 
had brought Kossuth from his Kutahia prison, 
steamed away from the Cape Henry lighthouse, 
bearing Commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry, 
the Envoy of the United States, to Japan. It 
must be confessed that this functionary, how- 
ever much impressed with the urgency of his 
mission, cannot be charged with unbecoming 
haste in the execution of it. He made regu- 
lar stages in the good old way, — called and 
coaled at Madeira and St. Helena, — stopped 
ten days at the Cape, a week at the Isle of 
France, five days at Ceylon, again at Singapore, 
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Macao, Hong Kong, Shanghai, and the Loo- 
Choo Islands. Then, too, after reacuing 
Japan, on the 8th of July, 1853, and deliver- 
ing the President’s letter, with a commentary 
of his own, the Envoy steamed back to China, 
and conceded a seven months’ respite to “‘ the 
great and good friend’ of the President, to 
digest his communication. Thus, it was not 
till the 31st of March, 1854, that a treaty of 
amity was signed between Japan and America, 
by which the ports of Simoda and Hakodade 
were opened to the ships of the United States, 
with the right of purchasing supplies and of 
proceeding inland to the distance of seven Ja- 
panese miles ; while protection was promised 
to the crews of shipwrecked vessels, The ninth 
article further guaranteed to the Americans, 
‘‘without any consultation or delay,”’ any 
future privileges or advantages which should 
thereafter be granted to any other nation. 
This article, it must be admitted, is by no 
means the least important of the twelve of 
which the treaty consists, and savors strongly 
of Yankee sagacity and adroitness. 

In spite, however, of the ratification of this 
treaty, and ‘‘ the perfect, permanent, and uni- 
versal peace, and sincere and cordial amity ’’ 
which it guaranteed, it does not appear that 
the jealousy of theJapanese abated one jot. 
Thus, we are told : 


“The 10th of April being the birthday 
of the Commodore, I suppose he wished to 
a it by a nearer approach to the city 
of Yedo, and accordingly early in the morn- 
ing a signal was thrown out for the squad- 
ron to get under way, which was done, the 
Mississippi leading up the bay, and the Pow- 
hatan and the sailing ships following, with 
the exception of the Lexington, which got 
aground just as her anchor was away. This 
movement being perceived from shore, the 
Japanese interpreters, Moriyama Yenoske, 
Hernyama, Gohara, and Namura Gohachiro, 
third interpreter, at once rowed off under 
much excitement. The latter came aboard 
of the Misissippi, the others went on board 
of the flag-ship ; where they ascertained the 
Commodore’s intention of going higher up 
the bay. Yenoske objected most strenuously, 
urging that the lives of each of the Commis- 
sioners, and himself, were in danger for not 
preventing (?) it, or remonstrating against 
it, or previously advising their Government ; 
they said they could not tell, but it was not 
possible to calculate the consequences. In 
reply, the Commodore said that his instruc. 
tions from the President were to go up to 
Yedo, and that he would have done so, but 
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for the feelings of friendship he entertained 
for the Commissioners, who preferred Yoko- 
hama for holding the conferences. The 
gave it to be understodd that the anchoring 
of the ships off Yedo would at once require 
of them the performance of the ‘ Hari Kari,’ 
or happy despatch — that they would be 
necessitated to this, according to a custom 
which it is no use to argue against, to save 
themselves and those related to them from 
dishonor ; and that such was the case with 
‘each of the Commissioners. ‘ Hari Kari,’ 
meaning ‘ happy despatch,’ is the act of dis- 
embowelling one’s self with a sword, among 
the Japanese. * * The Commodore prom- 
ised that the two steamers should only go up 
in sight of Yedo, and without dropping an- 
chor, return. This quieted their apprehen- 
sions considerably. About twelve o’clock, 
when we had gotten a distant view of the 
great city, the water suddenly shoaled so as 
to prevent our further progress, when the 
boats that had been sounding ahead were re- 
called, the steamers put about, and the whole 
squadron proceeded directly down the bay to 
the anchorage off Nati Sima, or, as called 
by us, Webster island, with the exception of 
the Mississippi that was sent to the assistance 
of the Lexington; but, that ship having 
kedged off, we towed her to where the re- 
maining ships had anchored. Poor Namura 
Gohachiro, the third interpreter, who was 
aboard of during the day’s movements, looked 
the while like a man whose time had come. 
He evinced no interest in anything that was 
ing on around him, and during the day 
id not look over the side. He complained 
of sickness, and Jamaica ginger gave him no 
relief; he put aside his two swords and lay 
on the cabin sofa ; his great inquietude lasted 
until we had dropped anchor off Webster 
island, when he experienced the greatest re- 
lief, going over the side into his boat, which 
we had towed during the day, looking like 
one from around whose neck the halter had 
been taken. The yearly number of those 
who now commit the ‘ Hari Kari,’ or‘ happy 
despatch,’ in Japan, is estimated at 400.” 


The deep boom of the 68-pounders, with 
which the American Envoy signalled his ap- 
proach, convinced “ the virgin nation of the 
sun ”’ that resistance would be disastrous to 
themselves; but, in spirit, they were as in- 
exorable as ever — witness the sinking crew 
of a junk which had fouled the Russian frigate 


Diana. Two men only clung to the frigate, 
and were saved, and, being asked why their 
comrades preferred death, they answered — 
“Their laws forbade them going on board a 
foreign vessel.” After the same rigorous 
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fashion the two young Japanese nobles, Isagi 
Koéda and Kwansuchi Manji, who, smitten 


Y | with a love of travel, had attempted to escape 


from the ‘‘ hermetic” country, and secrete 
themselves in the American frigate, were 
forthwith caged and forwarded to Yedo for 
decapitation. As these unfortunate ‘youths 
had succeeded in coming as far as the Loo- 
Choo Islands, it certainly seems to have been 
a barbarous piece of cold-blooded policy to 
surrender them to their executioners. But 
in the whole conduct of the Expedition we 
are unable to trace the slightest attempt at 
conciliating the natives. There isa great deal 
of the fortiter in re, but no appearance of the 
suaviter in modo. Even in dealing with the 
inoffensive people of Loo-Choo, the American 
Commodore seems never to have thought of 
any arguments but Colt’s revolvers and board- 
ing-pikes. 

As to the book in which the story of the 
opening of Japan is written, it must be owned 
we find little tocommend. Mr. Spalding tells 
us, that, ‘‘ by the kindness and courtesy of 
that fine officer and estimable gentleman, 
Commander Sydney Smith Lee,’ he was ap- 
pointed to the post of captain’s clerk. He 
further intimates the style he means to adopt 
in the following characteristic sentence : — 
‘“‘ The writer has endeavored to tell the tale 
of his travels as his eyes told it to him. He 
has indulged in no adjectives about the ocean 
hecause he believes that there has been more 
deliberate nonsense written upon it than upon 
any other thing in all nature.” We must 
be allowed to supplement a wish that the 
writer had extended this restriction of his 
adjectives to the subject of English policy and 
English character. Mr. Spalding never alludes 
to England save in a vituperative strain, At 
Madeira, he tells us, ‘“‘the mendicants and 
donkeys would knock Mr. Laurence Sterne’s 
sentimental blubber all in (sic) the head.” 
At St. Helena he sees the spot ‘‘ which has 
made that island famous and England infamous 
forever.” At Longwood the application of 
**a dirty-faced, uncombed-haired English girl” 
for the fee of admission to the house draws 
forth the remark, ‘‘ If we are the dollar peo- 
ple, can any man who has ever visited English 
domain say that they are not entitled to the 
name of ‘ shilling nation’! ”? Heis not, how- 
ever, wanting in abuse of his own countrymen. 
He takes every opportunity of sneering at the 





Commodore. Let the following serve as 4 
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specimen of Mr. Spalding’s merits as a writer 
and his manner as a gentleman : 


‘¢ About ten o’clock on the last night of 
52 there was acry from the poop-deck of 
‘man overboatd!’ when the engines were 
stopped, and the life-buoys suspended from 
either quarter of the ship were attempted to 
be gotten away, but not going quickly, nor 
their matchlocks igniting from some cause, 
gratings were hove overboard, lights sent up 
in the mizzen-top, anda metallic boat, the 
2nd cutter, in which went Lieutenant Webb 
and Passed Midshipman K. R. Breese, was 
lowered and went in search of the unfortu- 
nate man. There was much solicitude felt 
for the poor fellow by those who stood on 
the poop peering into the darkness astern, 
eager to hear the least sound that indicated 
the man still afloat, but it was scarcely 
shown by the scene enacted during the 
absence of the boat. Up came the Commo- 
dore: ‘What ’s the bearing of that star ?— 
Where did that man fall from?’ Voice : — 
‘Show the Commodore where the man fell 
from!’—man goes over to port side— 
‘Take care of the paint!’ ‘ How does she 
head?’ After a lapse of fifteen or twenty 
minutes the boat was heard returning, when 
the following was the hail: ‘Mr. Webb?’ 
—‘Sir?’—‘ Have you got the buoy?’— 
‘Yes, sir. —‘ Have you got that man?’ — 
Answer : ‘ Yes, sir,’ which was one of much 
gratification, as every one regarded him as 
gone. The boat, it appeared, had pened 
him, and, having given up the search, was 
returning, and would have pulled over him, 
but for his being discovered in time by a bow- 
oarsman. He was floating without effort on 
the surface, although there was considerable 
sea on at the time. The poor fellow, upon 
being taken on board, was found to have 
swallowed a great deal of water, and it was 
thought that he might die from congestion 
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of the lungs. He had the antithetical name 
of Dry, and, his mind being afterwards 
found affected, he was sent home in a mer- 
chant ship from the Cape of Good Hope.” 


Mr. Spalding descants largely on “‘ the un- 
American manner and cockneyism of the Unit- 
ed States merchants at Canton,’’ and calls 
their address to the Envoy ‘‘ a dijou of toady- 
ism,’’ and closes his account with the wish 
that his government ‘‘ would pay a little at- 
tention to the fantastic tricks which its com- 
modorial gentry cut up.”” As regards style, 
we confess ourselves often at a loss to under- 
stand Mr. Spalding, especially in his sublimer 
moods. ‘‘ Fleecy clouds of deferential beauty,” 
—‘‘the corybantic.sea,’’—*‘ the lightning 
flash of heaven strews an etiolating hand,’’— 
and ‘ the distribution of religious tracts being 
adventitious for our objects with a people,” 
— these expressions have a meaning which 
escapes our ‘‘ un-American”? minds. Mr. 
Spalding treats the English language unhand- 
somely because it is English : — but on what 
principle is he so hard upon the Latin? 
** Belicositz,” ‘‘nolli me tangere,’’ ‘* com- 
possnisse,’’ ‘‘Suendib’’ for Serendib, and 
‘* champaigne wine ’’ serve as examples of his 
incivility to the tongue of Cicero and Quintil- 
ian. Indeed, his genius seems to revel in this 
species of revenge. He tellsus that ‘‘ doomga’’ 
means ‘‘ murderer ”’ in Hindustani, that pal 
anquin should be pronounced “ palankee,”’ 
and that Parsees wear loose vests of a deep 
blue and Fez caps of a bright scarlet. It is to be 
regretted that an expedition of such undeniable 
interest as that of the Mississippi to Japan 
should not have been chronicled with more 
ability and less flippancy and malevolence. 





A Present ror Cronstapt. — Messrs. Finch 
and Kelley, of Liverpool, have recently cast an 
immense bomb-shell of the hugest and most ex- 
traordinary proportions —one of a number which 
the Lowmoor Iron Company is under contract 
with the government to supply, and which the 
company is now rapidly casting and completing. 
This shell is 9 feet 5 inches in circumference, 
and 86 inches in diameter. . The aperture by 
which it, is charged and the fuse inserted are 
2 8-8 inches in diameter, and the shell itself 2 1-2 
inches thick throughout, and at the aperture 





8 1-4 inches. The weight of the shell is 1 ton 
6 ewt. lqr. 7 1b. With such dimensions and 
such weight it is easy to understand that, when 
propelled by adequate projectile force, no granite 
can withstand those monster shells; and Cron- 
stadt must crumble before the repeated and sus- 
tained operation of such a bombardment. The 
mortars for the discharge of these monster shells 
are in course of manufacture at the works of Mr. 
C. Mare, Blackwall. They are of wrought iron, 
and will weigh about 35 tons each. — Examiner.' 
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From Household Words. 
THE TOMB IN GHENT. 


A sminine look she had, a figure slight, 
With cheerful air, and step both quick and light, 
A strange and foreign look the maiden bore, 
That suited the quaint Belgian dress she wore; 
Yet the blue fearless eyes in her fair face, 
And her soft voice, told of her English race; 
And ever, as she flitted to and fro, 
She sang (or murmur’d, rather), soft and low, 
Snatches of song, as if she did not know 
That she was singing, but the happy load 
Of dream and thought thus from her heart o’er- 
w'd : 
And while on household cares she pass’d along, 
The air would bear me fragments of her song; 
Not such as village maidens sing, and few 
The framers of her changing music knew; 
Chants — as heaven and earth first knew of 
when 
Allegri and Marcello held the pen. 
But I with awe had often turn’d the page, 
Yellow with time, and half defaced by age, 
And listened, with an ear not quite unskill’d, 
While heart and soul to the grand echo thrill’d; 
And much I marvell’d, as her cadence fell 
From the Laudaté, that I knew so well, 
Into Scarlatti’s minor fugue, how she 
Had learn’d such deep and solemn harmony. 
But whiat she told I set in rhyme, as meet 
To chronicle the influence, dim and sweet, 
*Neath which her young and innocent life had 
grown : 
Would that my words were simple as her own. 
Many years since, an English workman went 
Over the sens, to seek a home in Ghent, 
Where English skill was prized, nor toil’d in vain; 
Small, yet enough, his hard-earn’d daily gain. 
He dwelt alone — in sorrow or in pride; 
He mix’d not with the workers by his side; 
He seem’d to care but for one present joy — 
To tend, to watch, to teach his sickly boy. 
Severe to all beside, yet for the child 
He soften’d his rough speech to soothings mild; 
For him he smiled, with him each day he walk’d 
Through the dark gloomy streets; to him he 
talk’d 
Of home, of England, and strange stories told 
Of English heroes in the days of old; 
And (when the sunset gilded roof and spire), 
The marvellous tale which never seem’d to tire : 
How the gilt dragon, glaring fiercely down 
From the great belfry, watching all the town, 
Was brought,.a trophy of the wars divine, 
By a Crusaler from far Palestine, 
And given to Bruges; and how Ghent arose, 
And how they struggled long as deadly foes, 
Till Ghent, one night, by a brave soldier’s skill, 
Stole the great dragon, and she keeps it still. 
One day the dragon — so ’t is said — will rise, 
his bright wings, and glitter in the skies, 
And over desert lands and azure seas 
Will seek his-home ’md palm and cedar-trees. 
So, as he pass’d the belfry every day, 
The boy would look if it were flown away; 
Each day surprised to find it watching there, 
Above him, as he cross’d the ancient square, 


To seek the great ¢athiedral, that had grown 
A home for him — mysterious and his own. 

Dim with dark shadows of the ages past, 
St. Bavon stands, solemn and rich and vast; 
The slender pillars, in long vista spread, 
Like forest arches meet and close o’erhead 
So high, that like a weak and doubting prayer, 
Ere it can float to the carved angels there, 
The silver-clouded incense faints in air; 
Only the organ’s voice, with peal on peal, 
Can mount to-where those far-off angels kneel. 
Here the pale boy, beneath a low side-arch, 
Would listen to its solemn chant or march; 
Folding his little hands, his simple prayer 
Melted in childish dreams, and both in air: 
While the great organ over all would roll, 
Speaking strange secrets to his spotless soul, 
Bearing on eagle-wings the great desire 
Of all the kneeling throng, and piercing higher 
Than aught but love and prayer can reach, until 
Only the silence seem'd to listen still; 
Or gathering like a sea still more and more, 
Break in melodious waves at heaven’s door, | 
And then fall, slow and soft, in tender rain, 
Upon the pleading longing hearts again. 
Then he would watch the rosy sunlight glow, 
That crept along the marble floor below, 
Passing, as life does, with the passing hours, 
Now by 2 shrine all rich with gems and flowers, 
Now on the brazen letters of a tomb, 
Then, leaving it again to shade and gloom, 
And, creeping on, to show distinct and quaint 
The kneeling figure of some marble saint : 
Or lighting up the éarvings strange and rare, 
That told of patient toil and reverent care; 
Ivy that trembled on the spray, and ears 
Of heavy corn, and slender bulrush spears, 
And all the thousand tangled weeds that grow 
In summer, where the silver rivers flow; 
And demon-heads grotesque, that seem’d to glare 
In impotent wrath on all the beauty there, 
Then the gold rays up pillar’d shaft would climb, 
And so be drawn to heaven, at evening time. 
And deeper silence, darker shadows flow’d 
On all around, only the windows glow’d 
With blazon’d glory, like the shields of light 
Archangels bear, who, arm’d with love and 

might, 
Watch upon heaven’s battlements at night. 
Then all was shade, the silver lamps that 
gleam’d, 

Lost in the daylight, in the darkness seem’d 
Like sparks of fire in the dim aisles to shine, 
Or trembling stars before eacl. separate shrine. 
Grown half afraid, the child would leave them 


there, 
And come out, blinded by the noisy glare 
That burst upon him from the busy square. 
The church was thus his home for rest or play; 


And, as he came and went again each day, 

The pictured faces that he knew so well, 
Seem’d to smile on him welcome and farewell. 
But holier and dearer far than all, 

One sacred spot his own he loved to call; 

Save at mid-day, half-hidden by the gloom, 

The people call it The White Maiden’s Tomb : 
For there she stands; her folded hands are press’d 
Together, and laid softly on her breast; 
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As if she waited but a word to rise 

From the dull earth, and pass to the blue skies; 

Her lips expectant part, she holds her breath, 

As listening for the angel voice of death. 

None know how many years have seen her so, 

Or what the name of her who sleeps below. 

And here the child would come, and strive to 
trace 


Through the dim twilight the pure gentle face 
He loved so well, and here he oft would bring 
Some violet blossom of the early spring; 
And, climbing softly by the fretted stand, 
Not to disturb her, lay it in her hand; 
Or, whispering a soft loving message sweet, 
Would stoop and kiss the little marble feet. 
So, when the organ’s pealing music rang, 
He thought amid the gloom the maiden sang: 
With reverent simple faith by her he knelt, 
And Sut what she thought, and what she 
elt; 
** Glory to God,’’ re-echoed from her voice, 
And then his little spirit would rejoice; 
Or when the Requiem sobb’d upon the air, 
His .baby-tears dropp’d with her mournful 
prayer. 4 

So years fled on, while childish fancies past, 
The childish love and simple faith could last. 
The artist-soul awoke in him, the flame 
Of genius, like the light of heaven, came 
Upon his brain, and (as it will, if true) 
It touch’d his heart and lit his spirit, too. 
His father saw, and with a proud content 
Let him forsake the toil where he had spent 
His youth’s first years, and on one happy day 
Of pride, before the old man pass’d away, 
He stood with quivering lips, and the big tears 
Upon his cheek, and heard the dream of years 
Living and speaking to his very heart, — 
The low-hush’d murmur at the wondrous art 
Of him, who with young trembling fingers made 
The great church-organ answer as he play’d; 
And, as the uncertain sound grew full and 

strong, 

Rush with harmonious spirittwings along, 
And thrill with master power the breathless 


throng. 
The old man died, and years pass’d on, and 
still 
.The young musician bent his heart and will 


To his dear toil. St. Bavon now had grown 
More dear to him, and even more his own; 
And, as he left it every night, he pray’d 

A moment by the archway in the shade, 
Kneeling once more within the sacred gloom 
Where the White Maiden watch’d upon her tomb. 
His hopes of travel and a world-wide fame 
Cold Time had sober’d, and his fragile frame; 
Content at last only in dreams to roam 

Away fron the tranquillity of home; 

Content that the poor dwellers by his side 

Saw in him but the gentle friend and guide, 
The patient counsellor in the poor strife 

And petty details of their common life, — 
Who comforted where woe and grief might fall, 
Nor slighted any pain or want as small, 

But whose great heart took in and felt for all. 
Still he grew famous, — many came to be 

His pupils in the art of harmony. 
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One day a voice floated so pure and free 

Above his music, that he turned to see 

What angel sang, and saw before his eyes, 
What made his heart leap with a strange sur- 


prise, 

His own — Maiden, calm and pure and 
mild, 

As in his childish dreams she sang and smiled, 

Her eyes raised up to heaven, her lips apart, 

And music overflowing from her heart. i 

But the faint blush that tinged her cheek be- 
tray’d 

No marble statue, but a living maid. 

Perplex’d and startled at his wondering look, 

Her rustling score of Mozart’s Sanctus shook; 

The uncertain notes, like birds within a snare, 

Flutter’d and died upon the trembling air. 

Days pass’d, each morning saw the maiden 

stand, 

Her eyes cast down, her lesson in her hand, 

Eager to study, never weary, while 

Repaid by the approving word or smile 

Of her kind master; days and months fled on; 

One day the pupil from the choir was gone; 

Gone to take light and joy and youth once more 

Within the poor musician’s humble door; 

And to repay, with gentle happy art, 

The debt so many owed his generous heart. 

And now, indeed, was one who knew and felt 

That a great gift of God within him dwelt; 

One who could listen, who could understand, 

Whose idle work dropp’d from her slacken’d 
hand, 

While with wet eyes entranced she stood, nor 
knew 

How the melodious wingéd hours flew; 

Who loved his art as none had loved before, 

Yet prized the noble tender spirit more, . 

While the great organ brought from far and near 

Lovers of harmony to praise and hear. 

Unmark’d by aught save what fill’d every day, 

Duty, and toil, and rest, years pass’d away : 

And now by the low archway in the shade 

Beside her mother knelt a little maid, 

Who through the great cathedral learn’d to 
roam, 

Climb to the choir and bring her father home; 

And stand demure and solemn by his side, 

Patient till the last echo softly died, 

Then place her little hand in his, and go 

Down the dark winding stair to where below 

The mother knelt, within the gathering gloom, 

Waiting and praying by the maiden’s tomb. 

So their life went, until one winter’s day, 
Father and child came there alone to pray, — 
The mother, gentle soul, had fled away. 

Their life was alter’d now, and yet the child 

Forgot her passionate grief in time, and smiled, 

Half-wondering why, when spring’s fresh breezes 
came, 

And summer flowers, he was not the same. 

Half-guessing at the shadow of his pain, 

And then contented if he smiled again, 

A sad cold smile, that pass’d in tears away, 

As re-assured she ran once more to play. 

And now each year that added grace to grace, » 

Fresh bloom and sunshine to the young girl’s. 
face, ' 
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Brought a strange light in the musician’s eyes, 
As if he saw some starry hope arise, 

Breaking upon the midnight of sad skies. 

It might be so: more feeble year by year 

The wanderer to his resting-place drew near. 
One day, the Gloria he could play no more, 
Echoed its grand rejoicing as of yore. 

His hands were clasp’d, his weary head was laid 
Upon the tomb where the White Maiden pray’d; 
Where the child’s love firstdawn’d, his soul first 


spoke, 
The old man’s heart there throbb’d its last, and 
broke. 
The grave cathedral, that had nursed his youth, 
Had helped his dreaming, and had taught him 
truth, 
Had seen his boyish grief and baby tears, 
And watch’d the sorrows and the joys of years, 
Had lit his fame and hope with sacred rays, 
And consecrated sad and heppy days, — 
Had bless’d his happiness, and soothed his pain, 
Now took her faithful servant home again. 
He rests in peace, some travellers mention yet 
An organist whose name they all forget : 
He has a holier and a nobler fume 
By poor men’s hearths, who love and bless the 
name 
Of a kind friend; and in low tones to-day 
Speak tenderly of him who pass’d away. 
Too poor to help the daughter of their friend, 
They grieved to see the little pittance end; 
To see her toil and strive with cheerful heart, 
To bear the lonely orphan’s struggling part; 
They grieved to see her go at last alone 
To English kinsmen she had never known : 
And here she came; the foreign girl soon found 
Welcome, and love, and plenty all around, 
And here she pays it back with earnest will, 
By well-taught housewife watchfulness and skill. 
Deep in her heart she holds her father’s name, 
And tenderly and proudly keeps his fame; 
And while she el with thrifty Belgian care, 
Past dreams of childhood float upon the air; 
Some strange old chant or solemn Latin hymn 
That echoed through the old cathedral dim, 
When as a little child each day she went 
To kneel and pray by an old tomb in Ghent. 
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Was the Shadow kissed by child or maiden? 
Infantine caressing ! 

By pale dreamer, life’s full sun forbidden ? 
Twilight of half-blessing ! 

Or by votaries’ lips a saintly image pressing? 

Men like fiends who leap o’er dead and dying, 
Still new heaps to pile, 

Tossing a fierce laugh to Death’s defying, 
‘Wild with wrath erewhile — 

Now like children lie and wait the nurse’s smile. 


**She spoke to me !’’— pillow’d on that thought 
Sinks the glad tired head : 

**Smiled and nodded to me !’’—light is caught 
By lips like the dead :, 

‘*T am sure she saw me, as she pass’d my bed.”’ 

Rises slow a gaunt head from the pillow, 
Turns toward the wall, 





THE SHADOW ON THE WALL:-~A WINTER MORNING. 


Sees a mute sweet shadow, like a willow. - 
Bending, on it fall, 
Lips apart ; that shade he kisses — that is all. 


Pilgrims our sweet student-maidens roam, 
Genius is turned nurse, 

O that kiss from out her Eastern home 
Thrills the universe, 

Lingering on the wall, effacing there war’s curse, 


Eyes like two sad flames, on Beauty’s taper 
Ever fixed, have tried 

From the thin and soulless thing to shape her 
In a bloom of pride— 

And perhaps the dream is nothing deified. 


But that Shadow-angel on the wall, 
Down the corridor 
Of the East’s death-stticken Hospital, 
Is no heartless lure — 
Is the type of all that’s beautiful and pure. 
— Examiner. A. 8. 





A WINTER MORNING. 
BY ANDREWS NORTON. 


Tur keen, clear air — the splendid sight — 
We waken to a world of ice ; 
Where all things are enshrined in light, 
As by some genie’s quaint device. 
*T is Winter’s jubilee—this day * 
His stores their countless treasures yield, 
See how the diamond glances play, 
In ceaseless blaze, from tree and field. 


The cold, bare spot where late we ranged, 
The naked woods, are seen no more ; 
This earth to fairy land is changed, 
With glittering silver sheeted o’er. 


A shower of gems is strew’d around; 
The flowers of winter, rich and rare; 

Rubies and sapphires deck the ground, 
The topaz, emerald, all are there. 


The morning sun with cloudless rays 
His powerless splendor round us streams; 
From crusted boughs and twinkling sprays 
Fly back unloosed the rainbow beams. 


With more than summer beauty fair, 

The trees in winter’s garb are shown; 
What a rich halo melts in air, 

Around their crystal branches thrown ! 


And yesterday — how changed the view 
From what then charm’d us; when the sky 
Hung, with its dim and watery hue, 
#0’er all the Soft, still prospect nigh. 
The distant groves, array’d in white, 
Might then like things unreal seem, 
Just shown a while in silvery light, 
The ficgions of a poet’s dream ; 


Like shadowy groves upon that shore 
O’er which Elysium’s twilight lay, 
By bards and sages feign’d of yore, 
Ere broke on earth heaven’s brighter day. 


O God of Nature! with what might 
Of beauty, shower’d on all below, 

Thy guiding power would lead aright 
Earth’s wanderer all thy love to know ! 





HORSES, HUNTING, AND THE TURF. 


From The Athenzeum. 
Four Short Chapters on Horses, Hunting, 
and the Turf. By the late Major Rose, 
ry Regiment. Edinburgh, Constable 
0. 


Herz is a sensible little book, written by 
a Scotch officer, who, after a life devoted to 
sporting in England, Ireland, and India, fell 
at Alma while leading on the Light Company 
to the attack on the heights. Riding full at 
the enemy, just 1s he would have ‘slapped ’’ 
at a fence, the stout-hearted sportsman fell, 
mortally wounded. The present work is 
made up of scattered papers, in which he 
had condensed some thirty years’ experience 
in horse-flesh. With no pretension to literary 
skill, the author writes as a gentleman of 
iron nerve and steel sinews would write, — 
always from experience, and never from 
theory. The book shows how completely an 
observing, exact mind can turn the merest 
sport into a science,—for it proves that 
grooming, shoeing, dosing, and every other 
part of a horse’s management, is each a 
study not to be exhausted even in an intel- 
ligent man’s life. Men who might have 


been philosophers or statesmen, throwing 
from accident their thoughts into varieties of 


sport, may like Major Rose study them with 
all the ardor of a science, and derive from 
them nearly as much profit. Buying a horse 
exercises the observation and judgment, and 
the art of choosing so as not be duped is diffi- 
cult enough to baffle the sagacity of a dozen 
philosophers ; — hunting requires temper, 
@hdurance, and decision, and nearly all the 
qualities of a good officer. A man who loves 
horses must observe their characters, study 
their anatomy, consider their constitution, 
know in riding when to aid their efforts and 
how to give them a double strength, when 
to check their instinct, and when to confide 
in them. 

If young men knew only the difficulty of 
buying a horse, they would less often dare 
the tempier on their own account. The 
Major (we can see his firm mouth and wise, 
half-shut eye) gives us a few hints on this 
head, and they are worth studying. A lover 
of a horse must buy for himself, because he 
alone can know ‘what he wants: but he must 
guard against plotting servants, lying grooms, 
and his own haste, indecision, blindness, and 
ignorance. He must discover disease, and 
detect organic defects :—he must look first 
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to shape and then to action. His chief 
requisites should be a light head and neck 
not too fleshy, full eye, light, lively ear, wide 
jowl, and small muzzle. The fore-leg must 
be large, flat, clean, and sinewy ; feet black, 
heel high, pastern short and oblique; there 
should be a rise at the wither, and a well- 
developed fore-arm, haunches wide, loins 
strong and wide, and the hock sure and firm. 
But, after all, trial is necessary. A ride of 
two miles tries the animal’s wind and. his 
vice, or his tendency to trip or shy, — and 
brings out any uneasiness in the feet. But: 
listen to this, ye green Oxonians ! — navicular 
and cataract none but professional men can 
detect. 

On stable management the Major has sev- 
eral words of command, which he utters with 
gentleman-like courtesy and humility. He 
thinks a low system of diet the best summer 
treatment for a hunter, better than idleness 
and grass ;—he prefers stalls to boxes, and 
thinks the gregarious horse happier and quieter 
in company. Three hours’ walk, he says, is 
sufficient exercise for a horse not in training. 
Oats and hay,—the former crushed and 
mixed with bran, —he thinks the best food 
for the horse. In grooming, he thinks due 
rubbing and drying the feet and legs more 
important than any showy attention to the 
satin of the skin. Many horses, he thinks, 
are made incurably vicious by rough-handed 
and brutal grooming. A horse’s expression 
when his groom enters the stable shows if 
the groom be kind or rough. 

The Irish blacksmiths, the Major remarks, 
are better than the English, as they love the 
horse and study his comfort more. He objects 
to Miles’ principle of one-sided nailing as in- 
secure, and is profound on all sorts of subtle- 
ties of plating, jointing, inside seating and 
outside seating. His chief rule is, that,: 
although for town and paving work a heavy: 
shoe may be preferable to a light, a good 
sound foot cannot be too little covered as 
long as the crust is protected. In Arabia 
they do not shoe at all. In India they cover 
the whole sole with a plate of iron. 

On riding the Major i is sensible and shrewd, ; 
and sees more things in pigskin and whipcord 
than are found in most men’s philosophy: 
He divides civilians’ riding into three classes, 
—race-riding, hunting, and steeple-chasing. 
The man who does one of these we 
excels in the others, just as good fen 
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bad broad-swordsmen, and good organists are 
bad pianists, For flat-racing, seat, hand, 
and head are required, — for steeple-chasing, 
nerve and madness, —for crossing country, 
head, nerve, eye, and the staunchness of a 
bloodhound. The heavy-weight, to save his 
horse, drives straight on, and spares him at 
his fence,— the steeple-chaser races at the 
fence, and saves his horse at the wrong place 
— “in the open.” 

A few pages on hunting conclude this 
clever little book. The Major laments that 
speed and blood have now taken all the 
music out of the pack. He deprecates lifting 
in cases of bad scent, and enjoins ‘‘ whips” 
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not to flog dogs too much, and rather to 
watch than force the hounds, only bringing 
in science to aid instinct. 

Some good anecdotes, too technical to 
quote, are interspersed in the volume ; but 
the author furnishes no facts to explain the 
theory of scent and its variation according to 
soil and weather. One of the best stories we 
remember on this subject is that of the old 
huntsman, who, losing his fox in an oak 
copse, where the banks were purple with 
spring flowers, cracked his whip, swore an 
enormous oath, and declared ‘‘ there was 
no having any sport for those stinking 
violets.” 





Mr. Caartes Dickens’ Reapincs.— On Sat- 
urday evening Mr. Dickens read his ‘* Christmas 
Carol’’ to a crowded audience.in the lecture hall 
of the Sheffield Mechanics’ Institution, in behalf 
of the funds of the institute. At the conclusion, 


of the reading, and after a demonstration of ap- 


use had subsided, the Mayor (W. Fawcett, 

.) rose and said—Mr. Dickens, ladies, and 
ntlemen, I am charged by a few gentlemen in 
heffield with a very pleasing duty, and that is 
te present to Mr. Dickens on this occasion a very 
handsome table-service of cutlery, a pair of ra- 
zors, and a pair of fish-carvers. It was thought 
there ought to be some substantial manifestation 
of gratitude to Mr. Dickens for his great kind- 
ness in coming to Sheffield on this occasion. 
(Cheers.) I have enjoyed this evening’s treat as 
much as any of you, and though I have fre- 
quently read Mr. Dickens’ works with great rel- 
ish and delight, yet from this time there will 
ever be associated in my mind the name of Charles 
Dickens and the Christmas of 1855. (Cheers.) 
Mr. Dickens knows as well as we know that our 
town is both black and smoky; but.at the same 
time we make articles that are both bright and 
sharp — (cheers and laughter) —and [ think 
he will find that the articles now presented to him 
are not only bright and sharp, but that they are 
, and will serve for a great number of years. 
hope he will live to wear them out. (Cheers.) 
If he does so, and his faculties are continued 
unto him, which I hope may be the case— 
(cheers) —I am sure that not only we, but 
those who come after us, will have cause to re- 
— greatly in his continued being. (Cheers.) 
. Dickens has contributed greatly to the en- 
pouragement of benevolence and kindly feeling; 
nd I trust he will continue to write works of 
ch a character as will tend to the moral and in- 








tellectual good of the nation generally. (Cheers.) 
T have much pleasure, sir, in presenting to you 
this cutlery in the name of the people of Sheffield, 
and hope it will prove extremely useful and ac- 
ceptable. (Loud and continued cheering.) — 
Mr. Dickens briefly returned thanks, and said 
that in an earnest desire to leave imaginative and 
popular literature something more closely asso- 
ciated than he found it, at once with the private 
homes and the public rights of the English peo- 
ple, he should be faithful to death. — *‘ The read- 
ing of his ‘ Christmas Carol’ by Mr. Dickens at 
the Peterborough Corn Exchange, on Tuesday 
evening week, was attended, says the ‘Stamford 
Mercury,’ by the largest and most brilliant au- 
dience ever assembled at Peterborough, upwards 
of 700 persons being present. After a few pref- 
atory remarks, Mr. Dickens commenced reading 
the ‘Carol.’ Hisclever rendering of the differ- 
ent characters was frequently applauded, and 
the attention of his audience was closely riv- 
etted to the story from beginning toend. His 
mimicry was excellent, not overdrawn, but life- 
like, especially in the character of Old Scrooge, 
the miserable hard-fisted being who could not 
bear to see others happy and cheerful, until 
warned by the ghost of his former partners and 
the dreams of Christmas — past, present, and to 
come. At the conclusion, a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Dickens was moved by the Hon. G. W. Fitz- 
william, and seconded by the Marquis of Huntly, 
who, in addition, proposed as many cheers as 
the audience had breath for, which was heartily 
responded to by three times three and one cheer 
more. The Mechanics’ Institution, for whose 
benefit the reading was given, are much obliged 
to Mr. Dickens. We hear that the receipts 
amount to nearly £50.’? — Examiner. 
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THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS. 


From The Examiner. 
THE MASTER OF TRINITY’S PLURAL- 
ITY OF WORLDS. 

Tue Plurality of Worlds is a book that 
by this time most people have heard some- 
thing about. Not more singular in itself, 
than for the criticisms it has provoked, its 
reception must have amply satisfied any desire 
to promote discussion entertained hy its au- 
thor. It maintains, we need hardly say, 
the rather startling thesis that the myriads 
of stars which we were taught in our youth 
to regard as so many suns surrounded by cir- 
cling planets, each inhabited by a race of in- 
telligent beings, are in fact mere ‘‘ sparks 
thrown off in the process of creation ;”’ vast 
it is true in extent, but dreary, waste, and 
chaotic ; abodes not for man, but at the best 
for such strange reptiles as crawled on the 
earth before man was created. But whatever 
may be thought of this paradox, it is impos- 
sible to withhold admiration from the im- 
mense variety of scientific knowledge which 
the author brings to bear in support of it ; 
or not to be impressed by the acute reasoning 
he employs in detecting many fallacies in 
those who have adhered to the contrary opin- 
ion. Very few, nevertheless, have hitherto 
been his converts; and the obvious analogy 
to which his theory is opposed will be pretty 
sure, in the present state of knowledge, to 
prevent their numbers from receiving increase. 

Yet we think no one who examines the 
book, or is acquainted with the antecedents 
of the philosopher and scholar to whom it is 
ascribed, can hesitate as to the motives whiclr 
most probably suggested it. That a zeal for 
revealed religion mainly induced the author 
to undertake the refutation of the generally 
received theory respecting the plurality of 
worlds, we entertain no doubt. For, ever 
since the celebrated dialogue between the 
Astronomer and the ‘ Marquise’ made its 
appearance, many have found a difficulty in 
reconciling the doctrine of Christianity re- 
specting the destinies of the human species, 
with the existence of innumerable races simi- 
lar to man in their moral, intellectual, and 
physical constitution, yet apparently not in- 
cluded within the scheme of redemption. 
With no less surprise than regret, therefore, 
we are convinced, would Dr. Whewell read 
the subjoined remark in an otherwise striking 
review of his book which appeared in Wednes- 
day's Times: 
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‘*We assert unhesitatingly that no ‘sceptic 
during the last 100 years has written a more 
daring or mischievous page. It gives the lie to 
the Gospel, and insults the faith of the Chris- 
tian. We request the reader’s attention for a 
minute, while we show to him the full signifi- 
cance of the passage. The Jews, in our Lord’s 
time, were accustomed to make a threefold divis- 
ion of the heavens — (1) atmosphere, (2) starry 
firmament, (8) the dwelling-place of God. To 
one or other of these regions Scripture always 
assigns the homes of angels. The dream of Ja- 
cob in the Old Testament, and the vision of the 
shepherds in the New, will recur to the memory. 
There is no mention of any Divine form appear- 
ing to man which is not described as descending 
upon earth, or having its abode in heaven. It 
will not be denied by any Christian that the Lord 
of angels returned to them. Whither, then, did 
He go? After He had led His disciples to Olivet 
and was parted from them, we are told by St. 
Luke, in words singularly clear and emphatic, 
that ‘they looked steadfastly towards heaven 
as He went up.’ And if we open the letter to 
the Ephesians, we find St. Paul saying that He 
ascended ‘far above all heavens ’— went, that 
is, into the remoter and the more glorious coun- 
try of the Divine Presence. But if He to whom 
angels ministered ascended among the stars, 
they who minister to Him must abide there also. 
Accordingly, the Bible places angels in the sky : 
the essayist affirms that science refuses a site for 
their dwelling either in the planets or the stars. 
The Bible promises to us their sympathy: the 
essayist declares that we are as little likely ta 
know what angels are doing as they are to feel 
any care about us. The Bible describes them 
as ministering spirits: the essayist derides the 
office as ‘a mixture altogether incongruous and 
incoherent.’ ”” 


This is turning the tables on the anti-plu- 
ralists with a vengeance! ‘To deny that the 
stars and planets are inhabited is to banish 
angels from existence altogether. The school- 
men of old used to debate how many millions 
of angels could dance on the point of a needle, 
and we have hitherto considered this interest. 
ing question as purely speculative. 
cepting the doctrine before us, we should 
have to admit our error; for a resolution 
of the problem proposed by the schoolmen 
would become a step towards determining 
whether there is in nature a plurality of 
worlds. At least the argument of the re- 
viewer, which supposes that ministering spir- 
its are rather bulky, and require a good deal 
of room for their comfortable existence, would 
be got rid of. 

We must add, that, eloquent as the review 
is, some exception might be taken to its logic. 
The Letter to the Ephesians says that, “ He 
ascended far above all heavens ;"’ that is, ob- 


But, ace, 
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serves the reviewer, ‘‘ went into the remoter 
and the more glorious country of the Divine 
Presence.” From which the conclusion is, 
that if ‘He to whom angels ministered as- 
cended among the stars, they who minister 
to Him must abide there also.” Abide 
where’ According to the reasoning em- 
ployed, we must suppose where He abides ; 
far above all heavens; that is to say, far 
above all stars, and in the more glorious 
country which the reviewer conjectures, as 
we believe correctly, to be signified by the 
expression of St. Paul. Surely, then, when 
it is asserted that ‘‘if He to whom angels 
minister ascended among the stars, they who 
minister to Him must abide there also” — 
and the inference is drawn that angels abide 
in the stars —a palpable non sequitur is com- 
mitted. To ascend among the stars cannot, 
by any one acquainted with the meaning of 
the words employed, be held to signify the 
same thing as to “abide in the stars.” 
There is no contradiction, therefore, in deny- 
ing the angels a place in ‘‘ the planets or the 
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stars.’ Can it have escaped the reviewer 
that the term ‘‘ heavens’’ in its natural or 
physical sense is purely relative? To an in- 
habitant of Jupiter, the Earth is as much 
‘*in the heavens’ as Jupiter is in the heay- 
ens to an inhabitant of Earth. Yet the re- 
viewer is not a ministering spirit to the Jo- 
vian— why, then, must the Jovian be a 
ministering spirit to the reviewer ? 

The ery of infidelity is easily raised. But 
such imputations, rarely wise, should never 
be thrown out against a work written ina 
philosophical spirit upon a subject of legiti- 
mate inquiry. Religious fanaticism is not so 
entirely extinct among us as to render such 
appeals harmless. If any one believes that 
spirits are substantial as the fairies who 
pinched Falstaff in Windsor Forest, he is of 
course welcome to his opinion ; but he ought 
to enjoy it without asserting that those who 
embrace a less material doctrine ‘‘give the 
lie to the Gospel and insult the faith o Chris- 
tianity.”’ 





AvtocrapH Letters, — A few autograph let- 
ters of interest have been dispersed by Messrs. 
Puttick & Simpson. Among those deserving of 
remark are the following, with the prices at 
which they were sold: — Lots 24 and 25, two 
letters of Mary of Modena, sold for £4 8s. 
Lot 26, a letter of William the Third, sold for 
£4 4s., — and lots 27 and 28, two letters of his 
Queen, Mary, sold for £6 18s. In one of these 
letters she says: —‘‘ The Bishop of Salisbury 
(Burnet) has made ‘ a long thundering sermon ’ 
this morning, and has been to desire the Queen 
to have it printed; this she could not refuse, 
though she would not have done it of her own 
motion, for reasons she gave him.’’ &c. — Lot 
29, a letter of Anne of Denmark, sold for £2 
16s., — lot 33, a short letter of Louis the Four- 
teenth, sold for £2 14s., — lots 34 and 385, two 
letters of Archbishop Laud, sold for £15 7s. 6d. 
In one he says : — ‘* Parliament was dissolved on 
the 5th of the month, soe that noyce is at an 
end, but what is next to be done, since they 
would do nothing, I dare not prescribe,’’ &c. 
The other related to the mobbing of the Arch- 
bishop’s Palace at Lambeth on the night of May 
llth, 1640. Lot 50, a letter of Dean Swift, in 
reference to the copyright of his works, sold for 
£5 5s., — lots 58 to 57, some letters of Nelson, 
meg hes to £2 18s. One of them con- 
tains the following curious passage (speaking of 
his superiors in command) :—‘*‘ They all hate 
me, and treat me ill. I cannot guess why we 








are not off Copenhagen. I suppose the Com- 


mander-in-Chief may send a frigate just to in- 
form them the fleet is coming, or to attempt to 
frighten them at a distance; paltry the last, and 
foolish the first,’? &. Lots 123 and 124, three 
letters of Dr. Franklin, sold for £9 17s. In 
one of them he says : — ‘‘ The coolness, temper, 
and firmness of the American proceedings; the 
unanimity of all the colonies in the same senti- 
ments of their rights, and of the injustice of- 
fered to Boston; and the patience with which 
those injuries are at present borne, without the 
least appearance of submission, have a good 
deal surprised and disappointed our enemies.’’ 
— Atheneum. 





A suGGeEsTion having been made for the pub- 
lication of ‘* Narcissus Luttrell’s Diary,’’ so of- 
ten referred to by Mr. Macaulay in his History, 
Mr. Thom, the editor of ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” 
reports that steps have already been taken by 
the Camden Society for making this valuable 
record, or portions of it, availabie to modern 
readers. The proper title of the work is ‘* Brief 
Historical Relations,’’ and these brief Relations 
occupy no less than seventeen volumes in small 
thick quarto. Application has been made by the 
Camden Society to the Warden of All Souls, 
Oxford, for permission to have a transcript 
made. Sir James Mackintosh having obtained 
leave to have transcripts of such portions as he 
wished, and Mr. Macaulay having had access to 
the original manuscripts, the request of the Cam- 
den Society will probably be granted. 
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From The Atheneum. 
The History of England from the Accession 
of James the Second. By Thomas Babing- 
ton Macaulay. Vols. il. andIV. Long- 
man & Co. 


Mr. Macavtay’s first two volumes — after 
a bold and epical discursion —took up the 
story of the British Isles in 1685, and carried 
it on to 1689. Four years occupied thirteen 
hundred and forty pages. The present vol- 
umes bring the story up to 1697; and eight 
years cover sixteen hundred pages. We 
tremble when we think of the promise made 
by the historian in his opening chapter. If 
twelve years require nearly three thousand 
pages for their due presentation, a hundred 
and thirty years— the period from the Acces- 
sion of James to the settlement of Europe after 
Waterloo — may very well demand half a 
library. The reader nevertheless may breathe 
freely. The growth of so gigantic a History 
is opposed by obstacles which genius itself may 
storm in vain. Life is short, though story- 
telling may belong. Mr. Macaulay has taken 
more than seven years to tell the tale of a 
little less than eight. .At the present rate of 
production, were the historian blessed with the 
age of a Hebrew patriarch and the industry 
of a Greek scribe, our descendants would have 
to debate the rhetorical graces of his hun- 
dredth volume, — when Albert the Third had 
been gathered to his race, and the Society of 
Antiquaries were possibly discussing the site 
of Sebastopol or of Kars. 

During the eight years over which the story 
runs, the reader of Mr. Macaulay’s narrative 
is strongly impressed with the idea that only 
one historical figure lived in England, — and 
that figure not of the soil. William of Orange 
appears in these pages not merely as a great 
man amongst great men : he owns no rivalry, 
he admits no companionship in renown. Set 
in the centre of a large picture, a Rembrandt- 
like power disposes the literary lights and 
shadows about him, so that his cold brow 
always looks noble and his saturnine counten- 
ance is always calm. All faces are made to 
do him reverence. All reputations are bowed 
before his reputation. Grand and simple, 
whenever they approach the hero, are alike 
subdued, reduced, or darkened. Sydney re- 
ceives a speck from the brush,— Penn is 
smeared, — Dryden and Swift are daubed, — 
Marlborough is foully grimed. Women, even, 
are not spared; and female figures that come 





into dangerous closeness to the chief personage, 
such as the Princess Anne and Sarah of Marl- 
borough, are so spattered with dark colors. 
that their most malignant rivals would not 
know them in their repulsive unlikeness. 
William is not only greater than each of the 
great men by whom he is surrounded, but 
greater than the whole of them combined. 
Calm in the midst of danger, silent in the midst 
of intrigue, temperate in the midst of debauch- 
ery, the Deliverer is presented to the imagin- 
ation of the reader with all the cold perfection 
of a Greek marble. In short, he is not a man: 
he is a demi-god. Yet, it is possible that his 
taciturnity in an English court arose from his 
inability to speak six words of English: among 
his own countrymen, he was certainly fond of 
his cups, and could rattle like a coffee-house 
politician when away from the troublesome 
islanders, whose refinement of manners re- 
buked his own Dutch politeness. Some au- 
thentic stories of the Deliverer — such as that 
of his eating the whole first dish of peas set 
on the royal table, while the Princess Anne 
looked on in disgust — are slightly out of re- 
lation with the ideal character exhibited by 
his modern worshipper. We have heard of 
an epic poet eating a leg of mutton ina fit 
of poetic abstraction, while a brood of hungry 
children watched the process in wonder and 
rage ; but we have never heard of that absent 
poet being set in an heroic attitude and draped 
as an Apollo. 

Mr. Macaulay’s portrait of William the 
Third may stand, as a literary performance, 
by the side of Hume’s portrait of Charles the 
First. Both are elaborate delineations. Both 
are drawn with the greatest love and with the 
greatest care. Both are meant by their au- 
thors as master-works of literary art. They 
have the same merits and the same defects, 
though there is scarcely any resemblance be- 
tween the manner in which Charles is intro- 
duced into the reader’s heart and that in 
which William is made to stand before the 
reader’s eye. They are both remarkable for 
the skill with which the better side of the 
hero is presented. Not that either writer 
hides entirely the less gracious features of his 
model. Ordinary artists get over the diffi- 
culty of a lost eye by painting in profile, or 
of a pug nose by painting the full front. 
But real masters disdain the shifts of medioc- 
rity. Hume threw in just enough of shade 
to give relief to his portrait; and Mr. Ma- 
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caulay has followed the example. Yet the 
lights and the shadows are equally conven- 
tional — tricks of art, not traits of nature. 
Hume is the more subtle and seductive paint- 
er; Mr. Macaulay excels in the vigor of his 
outline and the splendor of his color. The 
older historian paints like the Italians of the 
school of Raffaelle: his outlines are soft and 
vanishing, his tints are delicately blended, his 
personages, whether high or simple, are en- 
nobled by devotion or genius. The younger 
historian paints in fresco ; his forms are more 
muscular, his hues are brighter, his drawing 
is firmer, but his treatment is less graceful. 
Both artists succeeded in the purpose they 
severally had in view: each created the image 
of an historical personage agreeably to his 
own conceptions and to the demands of his 
party. Each triumphs over great natural 
difficulties. The two writers have created 
finished works of literary art out of more or 
less faulty models : — admirable pictures, very 
slightly resembling the originals. 

Mr. Macaulay’s fondness for splendid ef- 
fects, for literary gold and purple, marble and 
ivory, has not waned. Neither has his pas- 
sion for the opposite extreme. Strong, lurid, 
murky language is more abundant in the new 
volumes than in the old; and is distributed 
among statesmen, warriors, poets, and court 
ladies with rare impartiality. Of this lan- 
guage we shall content ourselves with exhib- 
ifing two examples ; and these shall be taken 
from what is said of the greatest man and of 
the most remarkable woman of a generation 
not poor in personal genius. ‘‘ Swift,” we 
are told, ‘‘ most malignantly and dishonestly 
represents Burnet,”’ &c. About the truth 
of Swift’s ‘‘ representation ” there may, pos- 
sibly, be doubts: there can scarcely be any, 
we imagine, as to the decency of this descrip- 
tion of it. ‘*The Duchess of Marlborough,”’ 
we read, ‘‘ was so abandoned a liar that it is 
impossible to believe a word that she says, 
except when she accuses herself.’’ There is 
a good deal of literary painting in this style ; 
but in spite of Mr. Macaulay’s reputation as 
a master of English, and of the influence of 
example over young and daring minds, we do 
not suppose that these forms of rhetoric will 
re-ascend from the streets and the fish-stalls 
into our drawing-rooms and our literature. 

The picture of William’s,court after the 
events of the Revolution, is not one which the 
heart dwells on with much pleasure. Mr. 
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Macaulay, not unfairly, attributes the corrup- 
tion which infected all the offices and officers 
of government to the long disease of Stuart 
misrule — disease which he depicts with his 
usual force : 


‘‘ From the time of the Restoration to the 
time of the Revolution, neglect and fraud 
had been almost constantly impairing the 
efficiency of every department of the gov- 
ernment. Honors and public trusts, peer- 
ages, baronetcies, regiments, frigates, embas- 
sies, governments, commissionerships, leases 
of crown lands, contracts for clothing, for 
provisions, for ammunition, pardons for 
murder, for robbery, for arson, were sold at 
Whitehall scarcely less openly than aspara- 
gus at Covent Garden or herrings at Bil- 
lingsgate. Brokers had been incessantly 
plying for custom in the purlieus of the 
court; and of these brokers the most suc- 
cessful had been, in the days of Charles, the 
harlots, and in the days of James, the 
priests. From the palace, which was the 
chief seat of this pestilence, the taint had 
diffused itself through every office, and 
through every rank in every office, and had 
everywhere produced feebleness and disor- 
ganization. So rapid was the progress of 
the decay that, within eight years after the 
time when Oliver had been the umpire of 
Europe, the roar of the guns of De Ruyter 
was heard in the Tower of London. The 
vices which had brought that great humilia- 
tion on the country had ever since been 
rooting themselves deeper and spreading 
themselves wider. James had, to do him 
justice, corrected a few of the gross abuses 
which disgraced the naval administration. 
Yet the naval administration, in spite of his 
attempts to reform it, moved the contempt 
of men who were acquainted with the dock- 
yards of France and Holland. The military 
administration was still worse. The cour- 
tiers took bribesfrom the colonels; the colo- 
nels cheated the soldiers ; the commissaries 
sent in long bills for what had never been 
furnished ; the keepers of the arsenals sold 
the public stores and pocketed the price. 
But these evils, though they had sprung into 
existence and ep to maturity under the 
government of Charles and James, first 
made themselves severely felt under the 

overnment of William. For Charles and 

ames were content to be the vassals and 
pensioners of a powerful and ambitious 
neighbor : they submitted to his ascendency : 
they shunned with pusillanimous caution 
whatever could give him offence; and thus, 
at the cost of the independence and dignity of 
that ancient and glorious crown which they 
unworthily wore, they avoided a conflict 


which would instantly have shown how 
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helpless, under their misrule, their once 
formidable kingdom had become. Their 
ignominious policy it was neither in Wil- 
liam’s power nor in his nature to follow. It 
was on y by arms that the liberty and relig- 
ion of England could be protected against 
the most formidable enemy that had threat- 
ened our island since the Hebrides were 
strown with the wrecks of the Armada. 
The body politic, which, while it remained 
in repose, had presented a superficial appear- 
ance of health and vigor, was now under 
the necessity of straining every nerve in a 
wrestle for life or death, and was immedi- 
ately found to be unequal to the exertion. 
The first efforts showed an utter relaxation of 
fibre, an utter want of training. Those 
efforts were, with scarcely an exception, 
failures; and every failure was popularly 
imputed, not to the rulers whose mismanage- 
ment had produced the infirmities of the 
state, but to the ruler in whose time the 
infirmities of the state became visible.” 


But if the business part of * William’s 
government went ill, the social and courtly 
part went worse. Compared against the 
Stuarts, William was wanting in all the less- 
er qualities and graces of a gentleman; and 
his deficiency in those airy accomplishments 
which cost so little and count for so much in 
courts, was aggravated by his insensibility to 
the poety of Prior and Dryden, and his 
inability to speak the language in which it 
was written. This part of his character Mr. 
Macaulay lays open frankly : 


‘‘One of the chief functions of our Sover- 
eigns had long been to preside over the 
society of the capital. That function 
Charles the Second had performed with 
immense success. His easy bow, his good 
stories, his style of dancing and playing 
tennis, the sound of his cordial laugh, were 
familiar to all London. One day he was 
seen among the elms of Saint James’ Park 
chatting with Dryden about poetry. Another 
day his arm was on Tom Durfey’s shoulder ; 
and His Majesty was taking a second, while 
his companion sang ‘ Phillida, Phillida,’ or 
‘To horse, brave boys, to Newmarket, to 
horse.’ James, with much less vivacity and 
good nature, was accessible, and, to people 
who did not cross him, civil. But of this 
sociablenegs William was entirely destitute. 
He seldom'come forth from his closet; and, 
when he appeared in the public rooms, he 
stood among the crowd of courtiers and 
ladies, stern and abstracted, making no jest 
and smiling at none. His freezing look, his 
silence, the dry and concise answers which 
he uttered when he could keep silence no 





longer, disgusted noblemen and quien 
who had been accustomed to be slapped on 
the back by their royal masters, called Jack 
or Harry, congratulated about race-cups or 
rallied about actresses.”’ 


What was conspicuously absent in William, 
was in a very slight degree present in Mary, 
who tried to make up to her countrymen, 
whose manners and whose humors she under- 
stood, for the graces and accomplishments 
which were wanting in her husband. But 
she was unequal to the task. Mr. Macaulay, 
who lavishes on her the whole tenderness and 
romance of his heart, is obliged to confess to 
some deficiencies : 


‘‘ There was no want of feminine wit and ° 
shrewdness in her conversation; and her 
letters were so well expressed that the 
deserved to be well spelt. She took foo 
pleasure in the lighter kinds of literature, 
and did something towards bringing books 
into fashion among ladies of quality.” 


Her tastes were trivial ; and literature owes 
but little to Her Majesty’s softer influence. 
She did a great deal, however, for China. 


*‘ Tn every corner of the mansion appeared 
a oe of gewgaws, not yet familiar 
to English eyes. Mary had acquired at the 
Hague a taste for the porcelain of China, 
oak amused herself by forming at Hampton 
a vast collection of hideous images, and of 
vases on which houses, trees, bridges, and 
mandarins were depicted in outrageous defi- 
ance of all the laws of perspective. The 
fashion, a frivolous and inelegant fashion it 
must be owned, which was thus set by the 
amiable Queen, spread fast and wide. Ina 
few years almost every great house in the 
kingdom contained a museum of these gro- 
tesque baubles. Even statesmen and - 
erals were not ashamed to be renowned as 
judges of teapots and dragons ; and satirists 
ong continued to repeat that a fine lady 
valued her mottled green pottery quite as 
much as she valued ‘er monkey, and much 
more than she valued her husband.’’ 


A morose King and a weak Queen — how- 
ever Virtuous and reputable — were not likely 
to exert a decisive influence over the manners 
of their time ; but the example of a firm and 
incorruptible prince might have been expected 
to aid in curbing the license of public ser- 
vants. The age of William, nevertheless, 
was an age of unblushing corruption ; and 
parliamentary influence was then bought aad 
sold with a shameless publicity, unexampled 
in the worst days of the Stuarts. ‘The 
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standard of honor and virtue,” says Mr. 
Macaulay, ‘among our public men was, 
during his reign, at the very lowest point.” 
Such was not the case during the reign of 
Oliver. A prince cannot be held liable for 
the vices of private men; but a prince who 
chooses his own servants is surely not wholly 
irresponsible for their vices. 

Few men of that age escape the dark brush 
of the historical painter ; but the most con- 
spicuous object of his dislike is the most con- 
spieuous Englishman in it— Marlborough. 
He is splashed and smeared, and shaded and 
smoked, throughout. If such a portrait is 
like the original, we may say of Marlborough, 
as Charles the Second said of himself — 
adzooks, he is an ugly fellow! The portrait 
is terrible : hypocrite, cheat, murderer, traitor, 
he is made to appear as a combination of all 
that is worst in human experience. The in- 
mates of Newgate are lambs in comparison, 
—mere babes in wickedness. If a little 
light be needed to make the surrounding dark- 
ness visible, it is thrown on the hero’s sword, 
not on his face. For instance : 


** Avarice is rarely the vice of a young 
man; it is rarely the vice of a great man ; 
but Marlborough was one of the few who 
have, in the bloom of youth, loved lucre more 
than wine or women, and who have, at the 
height of greatness, loved lucre more than 
power or fame.”’ 


If his genius is allowed, it is only at the 
expense of his heart. If his success as a 
soldier cannot be denied, it is only admitted 
as another and more powerful proof of the 
depravity of his nature : 


** At twenty he made money of his beauty 
and his vigor. At sixty he made money of 
his genius and his glory. The — 
which were justly due to his conduct at 
Walcourt could not altogether drown the 
voices of those who muttered that, wherever 
a broad piece was to be saved or got, this 
hero was a mere Euclio, a mere Harpagon ; 
that, though he drew a large allowance 
under pretence of keeping a public table, he 
never asked an officer to dinner; that his 
muster rolls were fraudulently made up; 
that he pocketed pay in the names of men 
who had long been dead, of men who had 
been killed in his own sight four years before 
at Sedgemoor; that there were twenty such 
names in one troop; that there were thirty- 
six in another.” 


The wife of the hero is not more favorably 
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‘The fondness of the Princess for Lady 
Marlborough was such as, in a superstitious 
age, would have been ascribed to some talis- 
man or potion. Not only had the friends, in 
their confidential intercourse with exch other, 
dropped all ceremony and all titles, and be- 
come plain Mrs. Morley and plain Mrs. Free- 
man ; but even Prince George, who cared as 
much for the dignity of his birth as he was 
capable of caring for anything but claret 
and calvered salmon, submitted to be Mr. 
Morley. The Countess boasted that she had 
selected the name of Freeman because it was 
peculiarly suited to the frankness and bold- 
ness of her character ; and, to do her justice, 
it was not by the ordinary arts of courtiers 
that she established and long maintained her 
despotic empire over the feeblest of minds. 
She had little of that tact which is the 
characteristic talent of her sex: she was far 
too violent to flatter or to dissemble: but, 
by a rare chance, she had fallen in with a 
nature on which dictation and contradiction 
acted as philtres. In this grotesque friend- 
ship all the loyalty, the patience, the self- 
devotion, was on the side of the mistress. 
The whims, the haughty airs, the fits of ill 
temper, were on the side of the waiting 
woman.” 


Weare treated to a little harmless scandal 
on the relation of the two ladies to Marl- 
borough : F 


‘Tn foreign countries people knew in gen- 
eral that ry oa was quiadlte the Chureh- 
ills. They knew also that the man whe 
appeared to enjoy so large a share of her 
favor was not only a great soldier and politi- 
cian, but also one of the finest gentlemen of 
his time, that his face and figure were emi- 
nently handsome, his temper at once bland 
and resolute, his manners at once engagin 
and noble. Nothing could be more natura. 
than that graces and accomplishments like 
his should win a female heart. On the Con- 
tinent, therefore, many persons imagined 
that he was Anne’s favored lover; and he 
was so described in contemporary French 
libels which have long been forgotten. In 
England this calumny never found credit 
even with the vulgar, and is nowhere to be 
found even in the most ribald doggrel that 
was sung about our streets. In truth the 
Princess seems never to have been guilty of 
a thought inconsistent with her — 
vows. To her, Marlborough, with all is 
genius and his valor, his beauty and his 
grace, was nothing but the husband of her 
friend.” 


The story of the disgrace of this powerful 





presented : 


favorite is told at some length by Mr. Macau- 
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lay, and with all the art of which he is mas- 
ter. Our readers shall see how far he goes 
in impeachment of Marlborough. He begins 
his story thus : 


‘¢Marlborough had never ceased to assure 
the Court of Saint-Germains that the great 
crime which he had committed was constant- 
ly a to his thoughts, and that he lived 
only for the purpose of repentance and 
reparation. Not only had he been himself 
converted : he had also converted the Prin- 
cess Anne. In 1688, the Churchills had, 
with little difficulty, induced her to fly from 
her father’s palace. In 1691, they, with as 
little difficulty, induced her to copy out and 
sign a letter expressing her deep concern for 
his misfortunes and her earnest wish to atone 
for her breach of duty. At the same time 
Marlborough held out hopes that it might be 
in his: power to effect the restoration of his 
old master in the best possible way, without 
the help of a single foreign soldier or sailor, 
by the votes of the English Lords and Com- 
mons, and by the support of the English 
army.”’ 


After describing the many causes which 
nad produced a deep feeling of resentment 
throughout England against the Dutch, Mr. 
Macaulay proceeds : 


‘Of that antipathy Marlborough deter- 
mined to avail himself for the purpose, as 
he assured James and James’ adherents, of 
effecting a restoration. The temper of both 
Houses was such that they might not im- 
probably by induced by skilful management 
to present & joint address, requesting that all 
foreigners might be dismissed from the service 
of their Majesties. Marlborough undertook 
to move such an address in the Lords; and 
there would have been no difficulty in finding 
some gentleman of great weight to make a 
similiar motion in the Commons. If the 
address should be carried, what could William 
do? Would he yield? Would he discard 
all his dearest, his oldest, his most trusty 
friends? It was hardly possible to believe 
that he would make so painful, so humiliat- 
ing a concession. If he did not yield, there 
would be.a rupture between him and the 
Parliament; and the Parliament would be 
backed by the people. Even a King reigning 
by a hereditary title might well shrink from 
such a contest with the Estates of the Realm. 
But to a King whose title rested on a resolu- 
tion of the Estates of the Realm such a con- 
test must almost necessarily be fatal. The 
last hope of William would be in the army. 
The army Marlborough undertook to man- 
age ; and it is highly probable that what he 
undertook he coul © performed. His 
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courage, his abilities, his noble and winnin: 

manners, the splendid success which ha 
attended him on every occasion on which he 
had been in command, had made him, in 
spite of his sordid vices, a favorite with his 
brethren in arms. They were proud of hay- 
ing one countryman who had shown that he 
wanted nothing but opportunity to vie with 
the ablest Marshal of Peanee. The Dutch 
were even more disliked by the English troops 
than by the English nation generally. Had 
Marlborough, Tapitine, after securing the 
co-operation of some distinguished officers, 
presented himself at the critical moment to 
those regiments which he had led to victory 
in Flanders and in Ireland, had he called on 
them to rally round him, to protect the Par- 
liament, and to drive out the aliens, there is 
strong reason to think that the call would 
have been obeyed. He would then have had 
it in his power to fulfil the promises which 
he had so solemnly made to his old master. 
Of all the schemes ever formed for the res- 
toration of James or of his descendants, this 
scheme promised the fairest. That national 
eg that hatred of arbitrary power, which 
ad hitherto been on William’s side, would 
now be turned against him. Hundreds of 
thousands who would have put their lives 
in jeopardy to prevent a French army from 
imposing a government on the English, would 
have felt no disposition to prevent an English 
army from driving out the Dutch. Even the 
Whigs could scarcely, without renouncing 
their old doctrines, support a prince who ob- 
stinately refused to comply with the general 
wish of his people signified to him by his 
Parliament. The plot looked well. An 
active canvass was made. Many members 
of the House of Commons, who did not at 
all suspect that there was any ulterior design, 
romised to vote against the foreigners. Marl- 
rough was indefatigable in inflaming the 
discontents of the army. His house was 
constantly filled with officers who heated each 
other into fury by talking against the Dutch. 
But, before the preparations were complete, 
a strange suspicion rose in the minds of some 
of the Jacobites. That the author of this 
bold and artful scheme wished to pull down 
the existing government there could be little 
doubt. But was it quite certain what gov- 
ernment he meant to set up? Might he not 
depose William without restoring James? 
Was it not possible that 4 man so wise, 80 
aspiring, and so wicked, might be meditating 
a double treason, such as would have been 
thought a masterpiece of statecraft by the 
great Italian politicians of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, such as Borgia would have envied, 
such as Machiavel would have extolled to 
the skies? What if this consummate dis- 
sembler should cheat both the rival kings? 
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What if, when he found himself commander 
of the army and protector of the Parliament, 
he should proclaim Queen Anne? Was it 
not possible that the weary and harassed 
nation might gladly acquiesce in such a 
settlement? James was unpopular because 
he was a Papist influenced by Popish priests. 
William was unpopular because he was a 
foreigner attached to foreign favorites. Anne 
was at once a Protestant and an English- 
woman. Under her government the country 
would be in no danger of being overrun 
either by Jesuits or by Dutchmen. That 
Marlborough had the strongest motives for 
placing her on the throne was evident. He 
could never, in the court of her father, be 
more than a repentant criminal, whose 
services were overpaid by a pardon. In her 
court the husband of her adored friend would 
be what Pepin Heristal and Charles Martel 
had been to the Childerics and Childeberts. 
He would be the chief director of the civil 
and military government. He would wield 
the whole power of England. He would 
hold the balance of Europe. Great kings 
and commonwealths would bid against each 
other for his favor, and exhaust their treas- 
uries in the vain hope of satiating his ava- 
rice. The presumption was, therefore, that, 
if he had the English crown in his hands, he 
put it on the head of the Princess. 
Whateevidence there was to confirm this pre- 
sumption is not known: but it is certain 
that something took place which convinced 
some of the most devoted friends of the 
exiled family that he was meditating a sec- 
ond perfidy, surpassing even the feat which 
he had performed at Salisbury. They were 
afraid that if, at that moment, they succeeded 
in getting rid of William, the situation of 
James would be more hopeless than ever. 
So fully were they persuaded of the duplicity 
of their accomplice, that they not only re- 
fused to pro further in the execution of 
the plan which he had formed, but disclosed 
his whole scheme to Portland. William 
seems to have been alarmed and provoked by 
this intelligence to a degree very unusual 
withhim. In general he was indulgent, nay, 
wilfully blind to the baseness of the English 
statesmen whom he employed. He suspected, 
indeed he knew, that some of his servants 
were in correspondence with his competitor ; 
and yet he did not punish them, did not dis- 
ce them, did not even frown on them. 

e thought meanly, and he had but too good 
reason for thinking meanly, of the whole of 
that breed of public men which the Restora- 
tion had formed and had bequeathed to the 
Revolution. He knew them too well to 
complain because he did not find in them 
gg fidelity, consistency, disinterested- 
ness. The very utmost that he expected 





from them was that they would serve him as 
far as they could serve him without serious 
danger to themselves. If he learned that, 
while sitting in his council and enriched by 
his bounty, they were trying to make for 
themselves at Saint-Germains an_ interest 
which might be of use to them in the event 
of a counter-revolution, he was more inclined 
to bestow on them the contemptuous com- 
mendation which was bestowed of old on the 
worldly wisdom of the unjust steward than 
to call them to a severe account. But the 
crime of Marlborough was of a very different 
kind. His treason was not that of a faint- 
hearted man desirous to keep a retreat open 
for himself in every event, but that of a man 
of dauntless courage, profound policy, and 
measureless ambition. William was not 
prone to fear; but, if there was anything 
onearth that he feared, it was Marlborough. 
To treat the criminal as he deserved was in- 
deed impossible: for those by whom his de- 
signs had been made known to the Govern- 
ment would never have consented to appear 
against him in the witness-box. But to per- 
mit him to retain high vommand in that 
army which he was then engaged in seducing 
would have been madness. Late in the even- 
ing of the 9th of January the Queen had a 
— explanation with the Princess Anne. 

rly the next morning Marlborough was 
informed that their Majesties had no further 
occasion for his services, and that he must 
not presume to appear in the royal presence. 
He had been loaded with honors, and with 
what he loved better, riches. All was at 
once taken away.” 


The sequel, however, Mr. Macaulay repre- 
sents as yet more infamous. ‘The historian 
has been describing the unfortunate expedition 
of Talmash ; the return of the armament to 
Portsmouth ; and the déath of the gallant 
leader. He continues: 


‘‘Talmash died, exclaiming with his last 
breath that he had been lured into a snare 
by treachery. The public grief and indig- 
nation were loudly expressed. The nation 
remembered the services of the unfortunate 
general, forgave his rashness, — his suffer- 
ings, and execrated the unknown traitors 
whose machinations had been fatal to him. 
There were many conjectures and many ru 
mors. Some sturdy Englishmen, misled by 
national prejudice, swore that none of our 
plans would ever be kept a secret from the 
enemy while French refugees were in high 
military command. Some zealous Wate, 
misled by party spirit, muttered that the 
Court of Saint-Germains would never want 
good intelligence while a single Tory re- 
mained in the Cabinet Council. The real 
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criminal was not named ; nor, till the arch- 
ives of the House of Stuart were explored, 
was it known to the world that Talmash had 
perished by the basest of all the hundred 
villanies of Marlborough. Yet never had 
Marlborough been less a Jacobite than at the 
moment when he rendered this wicked and 
shameful service to the Jacobite cause. It 
may be confidently affirmed that to serve the 
banished family was not his object, and that 
to ingratiate himself with the banished 
family was only his secondary object. His 
primary object was to force himself into the 
service of the existing Government, and to 
regain possession of those important and 
lucrative places from which he had been dis- 
missed more than two years before. He 
knew that the country and the Parliament 
would not patiently bear to see the English 
army commanded by foreign generals. ‘Two 
Englishmen only had shown themselves fit 
for high military posts, himself and Tal- 
mash. If Talmash were defeated and dis- 

aced, William would scarcely have a choice. 
n fact, as soon as it was known that the 
expedition had failed, and that Talmash was 
no more, the general cry was that the King 
ought to receive into his favor the accom- 
plished Captain who had done such good 
service at Walcourt, at Cork, and at Kin- 
sale. Nor can we blame the multitude for 
raising this cry. For everybody knew that 
Marlborough was an eminently brave, skil- 
ful, and successful officer; but: very few 

rsons knew that he had, while commanding 
William’s troops, while sitting in William’s 
council, while waiting in William’s bed- 
chamber, formed a most artful and dangerous 
plot for the subversion of William’s throne ; 
and still fewer suspected the real author of 
the recent calamity, of the slaughter in the 
Bay of Camaret, of the melancholy fate of 
Talmash. The effect therefore of the foulest 
of all treasons was to raise the traitor in 
public estimation.” 


We are pretty sure that the account of 
Marlborough’s disgrace will lead to debate : — 
but we have no objection to see it put forth 
in this plain and emphatic way. Marl- 
borough’s biographers have certainly over- 
looked or concealed some important facts in 
this period of his life. These must now be 
reconsidered ; and if explanations can be made 
for the hero of Blenheim, such as will free his 
memory from the charges advanced by Mr. 
Macaulay, every Englishman, we take it, 
will rejoice over the proof of his innocence. 
One large advantage springs out of Mr. Ma- 
caulay’s bold and very positive style of asser- 
tion — a renewed and imperious scrutiny of 
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men whom Posterity would have otherwise 
overlooked. 

When the Marlboroughs fell, Anne sided 
with them against her relatives and sovereigns, 
— constancy to her friends being one of her 
few fine qualities. For this she was severely 
punished, even disgraced so far as the mean 
conduct of the King could inflict disgrace 
on a woman. As Mr. Macaulay tells the 
story : 


‘¢ Her income was secured by Act of Parlia- 
ment: but no punishment which it was in 
the power of the Crown to inflict on her was 
spared. Her guard of honor was taken away. 
The foreign m:nisters ceased to wait upon her. 
When she went to Bath the Secretary of State 
wrote to request the Mayor of that city not 
to receive her with the ceremonial with which 
royal visitors were usually welcomed. When 
she attended divine service at Saint James’ 
Church she found thaf the rector had been 
forbidden to show her the customary marks 
of respect, to bow to her from his pulpit, and 
to send a copy of his text to be laid on her 
cushion. Even the bellman of Piccadilly, it 
was said, perhaps falsely, was ordered not to 
chaunt her praises in his doggrel verse under 
the windows of Berkeley House.’’ 


ew 

Among other striking portraits gies 
two volumes is that of Lord Torrington — the 
Admiral Herbert of the Revolution. We will 
hang it up in our historical gallery beside 
the Marlborough ; not, however, feeling very 


proud of the double presentment of Army and 
Navy : 


‘We cannot justly blame William for hay- 
ing a high opinion of Torrington. For Tor- 
rington was generally regarded as one of the 
bravest and most skilful officers in the navy. 
He had been promoted to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral of England by James, who, if he 
understood any thing, understood maritime 
affairs. That place and other lucrative places 
Torrington had relinquished when he found 
that he could retain them only by submitting 
to be a tool of the Jesuitical cabal. No man 
had taken a more active, a more hazardous, 
or a more useful part in effecting the Revolu- 
tion. Itseemed, therefore, that no man had 
fairer pretentions to be put at the head of the 
naval administration. Yet no man could be 
more unfit for such a post. His morals had 
always been loose, so loose indeed that the 
firmness with which in the late reign he had 
adhered to his religion had excited much sur- 
prise. His glorious disgrace indeed seemed 
to have produced a salutary effect on his 
character. In poverty and exile he rose from 
a voluptuary into a hero. But as soon as 
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ay returned the hero sank again into 
+ voluptuary ; and the lapse was deep and 
hopeless. The nerves of his mind, which 
had been during a short time braced to a 
firm tone, were now so much relaxed by vice 
that he was utterly incapable of self-denial 
or of strenuous exertion. The vulgar cour- 
age of a foremast man he still retained. But 
both as Admiral and as First Lord of the 
Admiralty he was utterly inefficient. Month 
after month the fleet which should have been 
the terror of the seas lay in harbor while he 
was diverting himself in London. The sail- 
ors, punning upon his new title, gave him 
the name of Lord Tarry-in-town. When he 
came on shipboard he was accompanied by a 
bevy of courtesans. There was scarcely an 
hour of the day or night when he was not 
under the influence of claret. Being insatia- 
ble of pleasure, he necessarily become insa- 
tiable of wealth. Yet he loved flattery al- 
most as much as either wealth or pleasure. 
He had long been in the habit of exacting 
the most abject homage from those who were 
under hiscon:mand. lis flag-ship wasa little 
Versailles. He a his captains to at- 
tend him to his cabin when he went to bed, 
and to assemble every morning at his levee. 
He even suffered them to dress him. One of 
reli his flowing wig ; another stood 

ith the embroidered coat. Under 
such @ chief there could be no discipline. 
His tars passed their time in rioting among 
the rabble at Portsmouth. Those officers 
who won his favor by servility and adula- 
tion easily obtained leave of absence, and 
spent weeks in London, revelling in taverns, 
scouring the streets, or making love to the 
eat ledies in the pit of the theatre. The 
victuallers soon found out with whom they 
had to deal, and sent down to the fleet casks 
of meat which dogs would not touch, and 
barrels of beer which smelt worse than bilge 
water. Meanwhile the British Channel 
seemed to be abandoned to French rovers. 
Our merchantmen were boarded in sight of 
the ramparts of Plymouth. The sugar fleet 
from the West Indies lost seven ships. The 
whole value of the prizes taken by the cruis- 
ers of the enemy in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of our island, while Torrington was en- 
gaged with his bottle and his harem, was es- 
timated at six hundred thousand pounds. 
So difficult was it to obtain the convoy of a 
man-of-war, except by giving immense bribes, 
that our traders were forced to hire the ser- 
vices of Dutch privateers, and found these 
foreign mercenaries much more useful and 
‘much less greedy than the officers of our own 
royal navy.” 


To this description of the roystering sailor 
we feel inclined to subscribe with less hesita- 





tion than we feel with reference to many 
other pictures. We are not of those who 
think that James had any deep acquaintance 
with naval affairs : and he most assuredly was 
not a profound judge of the fitness of men for 
high commands. This want was conspicuously 
shown during the Irish campaign. Ile be- 
lieved in Lauzun. He failed to perceive the 
rare military faculty of Sarsfield — the only 
man of genius in his camp. 

Mr. Macaulay’s account of the Irish War 
is most vivid and masterly. He sets a scene 
before the eye with its natural features, clothes 
it with verdure and fills it with life. Few 
things are more perfect in the way of descrip- 
tive arrangement — taking it as an illustration 
—than the account of the district of Killar- 
ney in the seventeenth century. Our readers 
shall look upon this pleasant scene : 


‘‘ The south-western part of Kerry is now 
well-known as the most beautiful tract in 
the British isles. The mountains, the glens, 
the capes stretching far into the Atlantic, 
the crags on which the eagles build, the 
rivulets brawling down rocky passes, the 
lakes overhung by groves in which the wild 
deer find covert, attract every summer crowds 
of wanderers sated with the business and the 
pleasures of great cities. The beauties of 
that country are, indeed, too often hidden in 
the mist and rain which the west wind 
brings up from a boundless ocean. But, on 
the rare days when the sun shines out in all 
his glory, the landscape has a freshness and 
a warmth of coloring seldom found in our 
latitude. The myrtle loves the soil. The 
arbutus thrives better than even on the sunny 
shore of Calabria. The turf is of livelier 
hue than elsewhere; the hills glow witha 
richer purple ; the varnish of the holly and 
ivy is more glossy ; and berries of a brighter 
red peep through foliage of a nore green. 
But during the greater part of the seven- 
teenth century this paradise was as little 
known to the civilized world as Spitzbergen 
or Greenland. If ever it was mentioned, it was 
mentioned as a horrible desert, a chaos of 
bogs, thickets, and precipices where the she- 
wolf still littered, and where some half- 
naked savages, who could not speak a word 
of English, made themselves burrows in the 
mud, and lived on roots and sour milk.” 


Of the colony planted, and the town built, 
by Sir William Petty (ancestor of the pres- 
ent Marquis of Lansdowne), in this beautiful 
and desolate region, the story is graphically 
told : 


“ The little town which he founded, named 
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from the bay of Kenmare, stood at the head 
of that bay, under a mountain ridge, on the 
summit of which travellers now stop to gaze 
upon the loveliest of the three lakes of Kil- 
larney. Scarcely any village, built by an 
enterprising band of New Englanders, far 
from the dwellings of their countrymen, in 
the midst of the hunting-grounds of the Red 
Indians, was more com Tetely out of the pale 
of civilization than Kenmare. Between 
Petty’s settlement and the nearest English 
habitation, the journey by land was of two 
days through a wild and dangerous country. 
Yet the place prospered. Forty-two houses 
were erected. The population amounted to 
a hundred and eighty. The land round the 
town was well cultivated. The cattle were 
numerous. Two small barks were employed 
in fishing and trading along the coast. The 
supply of herrings, pilchards, mackerel, and 
salmon was plentiful, and would have been 
still more plentiful, had not the beach been, 
in the finest part of the year, covered by 
multitudes of seals, which preyed on the 
fish of the bay. Yet the seal was not an un- 
welcome visitor : his fur was valuable; and 
his oil supplied light through the long 
nights of winter. An attempt was made 
with great success to set up iron-works. It 
was not yet the practice to employ coal for 
the purpose of smelting ; and the manufac- 
turers of Kent and Sussex had much diffi- 
culty in procuring timber at a reasonable 
price. The neighborhood of Kenmare was 
then richly wooded ; and Petty found it a 

inful speculation to send ore thither. The 
overs of the picturesque still regret the 
woods of oak and arbutus which were cut 
down to feed his furnaces. Another scheme 
had occurred to his active and intelligent 
mind. Some of the neighboring islands 
abounded with variegated marble, red and 
white, purple and green. Petty well knew 
at what cost the ancient Romans had deco- 
rated their baths and temples with many- 
colored columns hewn from Laconian and 
African quarries; and he seems to have in- 
dulged the hope that.the rocks of his wild 
domain in Kerry might furnish embellish- 
ments to the mansions of Saint James’ 
Square, and to the choir of Saint Paul’s Ca- 
thedral. From the first, the settlers had 
found that they must be prepared to exercise 
the right of self-defence to an extent which 
would have been unnecessary and unjusti- 
fiable in a well-governed country. The law 
was altogether without force in the high- 
lands which lie on the south of the vale of 
Tralee. No officer of justice willingly ven- 
tured into those parts. One pursuivant who 
in 1680 attempted to executea warrant there 
was murdered. 

“The people of Kenmare seem, however, 
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to have been sufficiently secured by their 
union, their intelligence, and their spirit, till 
the close of the year 1688. Then at length 
the effects of the policy of Tyrconnel by ta 
to be felt even in that remote corner of Lre- 
land. In the eyes of the peasantry of Mun- 
ster the colonists were aliens and heretics. 
The buildings, the boats, the machines, the 
naries, the dairies, the furnaces, were 
oubtless contemplated by the native race 
with that mingled envy and contempt with 
which the ignorant naturally regard the tri- 
umphs of knowledge. Nor is it at all im- 
probable that the emigrants had been guilty 
of those faults from which civilized men who 
settle among an uncivilized people are rarely 
free. The power derived from superior in- 
telligence had, we may easily believe, been 
sometimes displayed with insolence, and 
sometimes exerted with injustice. Now, 
therefore, when the news spread from altar 
to altar, and from cabin to cabin, that the 
strangers were to be driven out, and that 
their houses and lands were to be given as a 
booty to the children of the soil, a predatory 
war commenced. Plunderers, thirty, forty, 
seventy in a troop, prowled round the town, 
some with fire-arms, some with pikes. The 
barns were robbed. The horses were stolen. 
In one foray a hundred and forty cattle were, 
swept away and driven off through, the 
ravines of Glengariff. In one night six 
dwellings were broken open and pillaged. 
At last the colonists, driven to extremity, re- 
solved to die like men rather than be mur- 
dered in their beds. The house built by 
Petty for his agent was the largest in the 
place. It stood on a rocky peninsula round 
which the waves of the bay broke. Here 
the whole population assembled, seventy-five 
fighting men, with about a hundred women 7 
and children. They had among them sixty 
firelocks, and as many pikes and swords. 
Round the agent’s house they threw up with 
great speed a wall of turf fourteen feet in 
height and twelve in thickness. The space 
enclosed was about half an acre. Within 
this rampart all the arms, the ammunition, 
and the provisions of the settlement were 
collected, and several huts of thin plank 
were built. When these preparatiens were 
completed, the men of Kenmare began. to 
make vigorous reprisals on their Irish neigh- 
bors, seized robbers, recovered stolen proper- 
ty, and continued during some weeks to act 
in all things as an independent common- 
wealth. The government was carried on by 
elective officers, to whom every member of 
the society swore fidelity on the Holy Gos, 


pels.” 


James’ Irish Parliament is a theme on 
which Mr. Macaulay dwells with a fond and 
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stinging pleasure. 
this crowd of ‘‘Dermots and Geohagans 


MACAULAY’S 


O’Neils and O’Donovans, Macmahons, Mac- 
namaras, and Macgillicuddies,” ranted and 


raved : 


‘“‘The Commons next 
expressing warm gratitude 


terference was successful. 


ten to reason. 


frain from lamenting the indecency and foll 

with which the members of his Chure 

carried on the work of legislation. Those 
ntlemen, he said, were not a Parliament: 


they were a mere rabble: they resembled 


nothing so much as the mob of fishermen 
and market gardeners, who, at Naples, yelled 


and threw up their caps in honor of Massa- 
niello. It was painful to hear member after 


member talking wild nonsense about his own 
losses, and clamoring for an estate, when 
» _ the lives of all and the independence of their 
— country were in peril. These words 
spoken in private ; but some talebearer 
repeated them to the Commons. A violent 
storm broke forth. Daly was ordered to at- 
tend at the bar; and there was little doubt 
that he would be severely dealt with. But, 
just when he was at the door, one of the 
members rushed in, shouting, ‘Good news : 
Londonderry is taken.’ The whole House 
rose. All the hats were flung into the air. 
Three loud huzzas were raised. Every heart 
was softened by the happy tidings. Nobody 
would hear of punishment at such a mo- 
ment. The order for Daly's attertlance was 
discharged amidst cries of ‘ No submission ; 
no submission ; we pardon him.’ Ina few 
hours it was known that Londonderry held 
out as obstinately asever. This transaction, 
in itself unimportant, deserves to be recorded, 
asshowing how destitute that House of Com- 
mons was of the qualities which ought to be 
found in the great council of a kingdom. 
And this assembly, without experience, with- 
out gravity, and without temper, was now 
to legislate on questions which would have 
tasked to the utmost the capacity of the 
greatest statesmen.’’ 


At the close of the account of Schomberg’s 
firsts— and unsuccessful — campaign in Ire- 
land appears a defence of that veteran warrior 
against the snarls and impatience of coffee- 
house politicians, which many will read as a 


He delights to show how 


assed resolutions 

th to James and 
to Louis. Indeed, it was proposed to send a 
deputation with an address to Avaux ; but 
the Speaker pointed out the gross impropriety 
of such a step; and on this occasion, his in- 
It was seldom 
however that the House was disposed to lis- 
The debates were all rant 
and tumult. Judge Daly, a Roman Catholic, 
but an honest and able man, could not re- 
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defence of men and things a little nearer te 
,|our own time. While glancing at the fol- 
lowing, few persons will fail to think of Sebas- 
topol and Raglan, as well as of Dundalk and 
Schomberg : 


‘‘ All the hearers and tellers of news 
abused the general who furnished them with 
so little news to hear and to tell. For men 
of that sort are so greedy after excitement 
that they far more readily forgive a com- 
mander who loses a battle than a commander 
who declines one. The politicians, who 
delivered their oracles from the thiekest 
cloud of tobacco-smoke at Garroway’s, con- 
fidently asked, without knowing anything, 
either of war in general, or of Irish war in 
— why Schomberg did not fight. 

hey could not venture to say that he did 
not understand his calling. No doubt he 
had been an excellent officer; but he was 
very old. He seemed to bear his years well; 
but his faculties were not what they had 
been ; his memory was failing ; and it was 
well known that he sometimes forgot in the 
afternoon what he had done in the morning. 
It may be doubted whether there ever existed 
a human being whose mind was quite as 
firmly toned at eighty as at forty. But that 
Schomberg’s intellectual powers had been 
little impaired by years is sufficiently proved 
by his despatches, which are still extant, and 
which are models of official writing, terse, 
perspicuous, full of important facts and 
weighty reasons, compressed into the smallest 
possible number of words. In those des- 
eee he sometimes alluded, not angrily, 

ut with calm disdain, to the censures thrown 
upon his conduct by shallow babblers, who, 
never having seen any military operation 
more important than the relieving of the 
guard at Whitehall, imagined that the easiest 
thing in the world was to gain great victories 
in any situation and against any odds ; and 
by sturdy patriots, who were convinced that 
one English carter or thresher, who had not 
learned how to load a gun or port a pike, was 
a match for any five musketeers of King 
Louis’ household.” 


William was more fortunate than Schom- 
berg. But the passage of the Boyne, gallant 
as it was and most honorable to his arms, did 
not secure the subjugation of the island. He 
retired from the walls of Limerick foiled, if 
not defeated. Ginkell followed him in the 
course of victory. The passage of the Shan- 
non at Athlone settled the Catholic cause, 
and eclipsed forever the hopes of James. 
Limerick held out for a time; but the war 
was really over, and it only remained for the 
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' conquered to obtain such conditions of sur- 
| render as their enemies would grant and their 
own pride would accept — conditions which 
the stronger side showed very little eagerness 
to fulfil, either as to the letter or the spirit. 
Sarsfield received permission to retire into 
France with his troops : 


‘‘ About a thousand men had agreed to 
enter into William’s service. About two 
thousand accepted passes from Ginkell, and 
went quietly home. About eleven thousand 
returned with Sarsfield to the city. A few 
hours after the garrison had passed in re- 
view, the horse, who were encamped some 
miles from the town, were required to make 
their choice; and most of them volunteered 
for France.’’ 


It is‘not to be denied that means were used 
to seduce his soldiers from his side, and that 
these means were eminently successful. The 
Royal regiment, which had volunteered to 
share his exile almost to a man, ‘‘ dwindled 
from 1,400 men to 500.” Other regiments 
fell off still more. At length Ireland was 


pacified, as Poland has been pacified in our 
own day, and as Hungary would have been, 
except for a vitality which defies the heel of 
the dragoon and the sword of the gendarme. 


Order reigned in Dublin. Of the hopeless 
prostration of the Celtic race after William’s 
lieutenants had done their work, and the 
British and French transports had taken on 
board all that remained of the Catholic army, 
Mr. Macaulay shall tell us in one of his most 
powerful passages : 


‘‘The sails disappeared. The emaciated 
and broken-hearted crowd of those whom a 
stroke more cruel than that of death had 
made widows and orphans, dispersed, to beg 
their way home through a wasted land, or to 
lie down and die by the roadside of grief 
and hunger. The exiles departed, to learn 
in foreign camps that discipline without 
which natural courage is of small avail, and 
to retrieve on distant fields of battle the 
honor which had been lost by a long series 
of defeats at home. In Ireland there was 
peace. The domination of the colonists was 
absolute. The native population was tran- 
quil with the ghastly tranquillity of exhaus- 
tion and of despair. There were indeed 
outrages, robberies, fire-raisings, assassina- 
tions. But more than a century passed away 
without one general insurrection. During 
that century, two rebellions were raised in 
Great Britain by the adherents of the House 
of Stuart. But neither when the elder 
Pretender was crowned at Scone, nor when 
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the peng held his court at Holyrood, was 
the standard of that House set up in Con- 
naught or Munster. In 1745, indeed, when 
the Highlanders were marching towards 
London, the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
were so quiet that the Lord Lieutenant could, 
without the smallest risk, send several regi- 
ments across Saint George’s Channel to 
recruit the army of the Duke of Cumber- 
land. Nor was this submission the effect of 
content, but of mere stupefaction and broken- 
ness of heart. The iron had entered into the 
soul. The memory of past defeats, the habit 
of daily enduring insult and oppression, had 
cowed the spirit of the unhappy nation. 
There were indeed Irish Roman Catholics of 
great ability, energy and ambition ; but they 
were to be found everywhere except in Ire- 
land, at Versailles and at Saint Ildefonso, in 
the armies of Frederic and in the armies of 
Maria Theresa. One exile became a Marshal 
of France. Another became Prime Minister 
of Spain. If he had staid in his native land 
he would have been regarded as an inferior 
by all the ignorant and worthless squireens 
who drank the glorious and immortal mem- 
ory. In his palace at Madrid he had the 
pleasure of being assiduously courted by the 
ambassador of George the Second, and of 
bidding defiance in high terms to the am- 
bassador of George the Third. Scattered 
over all Europe were to be found brave Irish 
generals, dextrous Irish diplomatists, Irish 
Counts, Irish Barons, Irish Knights of Saint 
Louis and of Saint Leopold, of the White 
Eagle and of the Golden Fleece, who, if they 
had remained in the house of bondage, could 
not have been ensigns of marching regiments 
ot freemen of petty corporations. These 
men, the natural chiefs of their race, having 
been withdrawn, what remained was utterly 
helpless and passive. A rising of the Irishry 
against the Englishry was no more to be ap- 
prehended than a rising of the women and 
children against the men.”’ 


All this loss does not seem to trouble Mr. 
Macaulay. His sympathies, indeed, are very 
warm on one side, and he easily finds merit 
in his friends. But he has a very sharp eye 
.or the blunders of those men who are not of 
his party. When a French refugee, driven 
from his country by religious persecution, 
mounts the breach at Athlone, Mr. Macaulay 
sees the stupidity which had caused Louis to 
send such gallant fellows ‘‘ to recruit the 
armies of his deadliest enemies.” When the 
chiefs of the Irish race, as brave men as ever 
drew sword, are driven into foreign countries, 
to recruit the armies of William’s ‘‘ deadliest 
enemies,’ Philosophy goes to sleep over the 
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mistake, and the blunderer escapes without 
rebuke. 

While William was in Ireland, whither 
he repaired to restore confidence to his party 
after the failure of Schomberg, occurred the 
incident in England which fixed him securely 
on his throne—the landing of a body of 
French soldiers at Torbay under the command 
of Admiral Tourville, after the shameful action 
with Torrington had left the French sailor for 
a few weeks master of the Channel : 


‘« Tourville had, since the battle of Beachy 
Head, ranged the Channel unopposed. On 
the 21st of July his masts were seen from the 
rocks of Portland. On the 22nd he anchored 
in the harbor of Torbay, under the same 
heights which had, not many months before, 
sheltered the armament of William. The 
French fleet, which now had a considerable 
number of troops on board, consisted of 111 
sail. The galleys, which formed a large 
_ part of this force, resembled rather those 
ships with which Alcibiades and Lysander 
disputed the sovereignty of the Augean than 
those which contended at the Nile and at 
Trafalgar. The galley was very long and 
very narrow, the deck not more than two 
feet from the water edge. Each galley was 
— by fifty or sixty huge oars, and 
each oar was tugged by five or six slaves. 
The full complement of slaves to a vessel 
was 336; the full complement of officers and 
soldiers 150. Of the unhappy rowers some 
were criminals who had been justly con- 
demned to a life of hardship and danger ; a 
few had been guilty only of adhering obsti- 
nately to the Huguenot worship; the great 
majority were purchased bondsmen, general- 
ly Turks and Moors. They were of course 
always forming plans for massacring their 
tyrants and escaping from servitude, and could 
be kept in order only by constant stripes and 
by the frequent infliction of death in horrible 
forms. An Englishman, who happened to 
fall in with about twelve hundred of these 
most miserable and most desperate of human 
beings on their road from Marseilles to join 
Tourville’s squadron, heard them vowing 
that, if they came near a man-of-war bear- 
ing the cross of Saint George, she would 
never again see a French dockyard. In the 
Mediterranean galleys were in ordinary use ; 
but none had ever before been seen on the 
stormy ocean which roars round our island. 
The flatterers of Louis said that the appear- 
ance of such a squadron on the Atlantic was 
one of those wonders which were reserved 
for his reign: and a medal was struck at 
Paris to commemorate this bold experiment 
in maritime war. English sailors, with more 


reason, predicted that the first gale would 
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send the whole of this fair-weather armament 
to the bottom of the Channel. Indeed, the 
ley, like the ancient trireme, generall 
opt close to the shore, and ventured out o 
sight of land only when the water was un- 
ruffed and the sky serene. But the qualities 
which made this sort of ship unfit to brave 
tempests and billows made it peculiarly fit 
for the purpose of landing soldiers. Tour- 
ville determined to try what effect would be 
roduced bya disembarkation. The English 
Tacobites who had taken refuge in France 
were all confident that the whole population 
of the island was ready to rally round an 
invading army : and he probably gave them 
credit for understanding the temper of their 
countrymen. Never was there a greater 
error. Indeed, the French admiral is said b 
tradition to have received, while he was still 
out at sea, a lesson which might have taught 
him not to rely on the assurances of exiles. 
He picked up a fishing-boat, and interrogated 
the owner, a plain Sussex man, about the 
sentiments of the nation. 

***« Are you,’ he said, ‘ for King James?’ 
— ‘Ido not know much about such matters,’ 
answered the fisherman. ‘I have nothing 
to say against King James. He is a very 
worthy gentleman, I believe. God bless 
him!’ —*‘ A good fellow!’ said Tourville : 
‘ then I am sure you will have no objection 
to take service with us..—‘ What!’ cried 
the prisoner ; ‘go with the French to fight 
against the English? Your honor must ex- 
cuse me: I could not do it to save my life.’ 
This poor fisherman, whether he was a real or 
an imaginary person, spoke the sense of the 
nation. The beacon on the ridge overlookin 
Teignmouth was kindled; the High Tor an 
Causland made answer ; and soon all the hill 
tops of the West were on fire. Messengers 
were riding hard all night from Deputy Lieu- 
tenant to Deputy Lieutenant. Rar y the 
next morning, without chief, without sum- 
mons, 500 gentlemen and yeomen, armed and 
mounted, had assembled on the summit of 
Haldon Hill. In twenty-four hours all 
Devonshire was up. Every road in the 
country from sea to sea was covered by mul- 
litudes of fighting men, all with their faces 
set towards Torbay. The lords of a hundred 
manors, proud of their long pedigrees and 
old coats-of-arms, took the field at the head 
of their tenantry, Drakes, Prideauxes and 
Rolles, Fowell of Fowelscombe, and Fulford 
of Fulford, Sir Bourchier Wray of Tawstock 
Park, and Sir William Courtenay of Powder- 
ham Castle. Letters written by several of 
the Deputy Lieutenants who were most 
active during this anxious week are still =f 
served. All these letters agree in extolling 
the courage and enthusiasm of the people. 
But all agree also in expressing the most 

















painful solicitude as to the result of an en- 
counter between a raw militia and veterans 
who had served under Turenne and Luxem- 
burg; and all call for the help of regular 
troops, in language v2 unlike that which, 
when the pressure of danger was not felt, 
country gentlemrn were then. in the habit of 
usiig about standing armies. Tourville, 
finding that tke whole population was united 
as one man against him, contented himself 
with sending his galleys to ravage Teign- 
mouth, now a gay watering-place consisting 
of twelve hundred houses, then an obscure 
village of about forty cottages. The inhab- 
itants had fled. Their dwellings were burned ; 
the venerable parish church was sacked, the 
pulpit and the communion-table demolished, 
the Bibles and the Prayer-Books torn and scat- 
tered about the roads: the cattle and pigs 
were slaughtered ; and a few small vessels, 
which were employed in fishing or in the 
coasting trade, were destroyed. By this time 
sixteen or seventeen thousand Devonshire 
men had encam close to the shore; and 
all the neighboring counties had risen. The 
tin mines of Cornwall had sent forth a great 
multitude of rude and hardy men mortally 
hostile to Popery. Ten thousand of them 
had just signed an address to the Queen, in 
which they had promised to stand by her 
against every enemy; and they now kept 
their word. In truth, the whole nation was 


stirred.’? 


Mr. Macaulay has a long and careful ac- 
count of the massacre of Glencoe ; including 
@ vindication, such as it is, of William’s share 
in that act of memorable and atrocious severity. 
Our friends in Scotland will have many lances 
to break with the historian of this transac- 
tion, and we may very safely leave him in 
their hands. The general question being thus 
put aside, those who like to study motives 
and characters will be glad to see what Mr. 
Macaulay has to say about the share taken 
in the massacre by the Master of Stair—a 
subject which puzzled his contemporaries and 
has puzzled posterity as greatly as most mys- 
teries : 


‘The Master of Stair was one of the first 
men of his time, a jurist, a statesman, a fine 
scholar, an eloquent orator. His polished 
ihanners and lively conversation were the 
delight of aristocratical societies; and none 
who met him in such societies would have 
thought it possible that he could. bear the 
chief part in any atrocious crime. His polit- 
ical principles were lax, yet not more lax 
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him. Those who most disliked him did hita 
we justice to own that, ron arg schemes'ef © 
icy were not concerned, he was a 

shinee man. . There is not the slighteut 
reason to believe that he gained a si 
a Scots by the act which has covered 

is name with infamy. He had no personal 
reason to wish the Glencoe men ill. There 
had been no feud between them ‘and his 
family. His property lay in a district where 
their tartan was never seen. Yet he hated 
them with a hatred as fierce and implacable 
as if they had laid waste his fields, burned 
his mansion, murdered his child in the 
cradle.” 


The passions of Breadalbane and Argyll 
are easily understood. These chiefs were a 
feud with the Macdonalds. They had re 
ceived insults and suffered wrongs. But the 
Master of Stair was a stranger to the clan: 
what then is the explanation of his share in 
the crime? Mr. Macaulay answers, ‘‘ a res. 
morseless zeal for what seemed to him the in- 
terest of the state.” He adds, by way of 
illustration : 


‘* We daily see men do for their party, for 
their sect, for their country, for their favorite 
schemes of political and social reform, what 
they would not do to enrich or to # 
themselves. At a. temptation directly ad- 
dressed to our private cupidity or to our 
private animosity, whatever virtue we have 
takes the alarm. But virtue itself may con- 
tribute to the fall of him who imagines that 
it is in his power, by violating some generab 
rule of morality, to confer an important 
benefit on a church, on a commonwealth, om 
mankind. He silences the remonstrances of 
conscience, and hardens his heart against the 
most touching spectacles of misery, by 3e- 
peating to himself that his intentions are 

re, that his objects are noble, that he ie 

oing a little evil for the sake of a great 
. Bys he comes altogether te 
rget the @urpitude of the means in the 
excellence of the end, and at length perpe- 
trates without one internal twinge acts whieh 
would shock a buccaneer. There is no reason 
to believe that Dominic would, for the best 
archbishopric in Christendom, have incited 
ferocious marauders to plunder and slaughter 
a peaceful and industrious population, thas 
Everard Digby would for a dukedom haye 
blown a large assembly of ye into. the 
air, or that Robespierre would have murdered 
for hire one of the thousands whom he mur; 
dered from philanthropy. The Master of 
Stair seems to have proposed to himself # 
truly great and end, the pacificatiom 





than those of most Scotch politicians of that 
age. Cruelty had never imputed: to 
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and civilization of the Highlands. He was, 
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by the acknowledgment of those who most 
hated him, a man of ne ene He justly 
thought it monstrous that a third part of 
Scotland should be in a state scarcely less 
savage than New Guinea, that letters of fire 
and sword should, through a third part of 
Scotland, be, century after century, a species 
of legal process, and that no attempt should 
‘be made to apply a radical remedy to such 
evils. The independence affected by a crowd 
of petty sovereigns, the contumacious resist- 
ance which they were in the habit of offer- 
ing to the authority of the Crown and of the 
Court of Session, their wars, their robberies, 
their fire-raisings, their practice of exactin 
black mail from people more peaceable an 
more useful than themselves, naturally ex- 
cited the digust and indignation of an en- 
lightened and politic gownsman, who was, 
both by the constitution of his mind and by 
the habits of his profession, a lover of law 
and order. 

** His object was no less than a complete 
dissolution and reconstruction of society in 
the Highlands, such a dissolution and recon- 
struction as, two generations later, followed 
the battle of Culloden. In his view the 
clans, as they existed, were the plagues of 
the kingdom ; and of all the clans, the worst 
was that which inhabited Glencoe. He had, 
it is eaid, been particularly struck by a fright- 
fu) instance of the lawlessness and ferocity of 
those marauders. One of them, who had been 
concerned in some act of violence or rapine, 
had given information against his compan- 
ions. He had been bound to a tree and mur- 
dered. The old chief had given the first 
stab; and scores of dirks had then been 
plunged into the wretch’s body. By the 
mountaineers such an act was a re- 

as a legitimate exercise of patriarchal 
Jurisdiction. To the Master of Stair it 
seemed that people among whom such things 
were done and were approved ought to be 
treated like a pack of wolves, snared by any 
device, and slaughtered without mercy. He 
was well read in history, and doubtless 
knew how great rulers had, in @is own and 
other countries, dealt with such banditti. He 
doubtless knew with what energy and what 
severity James the Fifth had put down the 
moes-troopers of the border ; how the chief 
of Henderland had been hung over the gate 
of the castle in which he had prepared a 
banquet for the King ; how John Armstrong 
and his thirty-six horsemen, when they came 
forth to welcome their sovereign, had 
searcely been allowed time to say a single 
prayer before they were all tied up and 
off. Nor probably was the Secretary 

tof the means by which Sixtus the 

had cleared the ecclesiastical state of 
@utlaws. The culogists of that great pontiff 
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tell us that there was one formidable gang 
which could not be dislodged from a strong- 
hold among the Apennines, Beasts of 
burden were therefore loaded with poisoned 
food and wine, and sent by a road which ran 
close to the fastness. The robbers sallied 
forth, seized the prey, feasted, and died ; and 
the pious old Pope exulted greatly when he 
heard that the corpses of thirty ruffians, who 
had been the terror of many peaceful villages, 
had been found lying among the mules and 
packages. The plans of the Master of Stair 
were conceived in the spirit of James and of 
Sixtus; and the rebellion of the mountain- 
eers furnished what seemed to be an excellent 
ay for carrying those plans into 
effect.’ 


Here, for the moment, we must pause. 
Next week we propose to return to these ani- 
mated and pictorial volumes. 





Mr. Macautay is fond of dark figures, but 
his veritable béte noire is Marlborough. We 
are no admirers of Marlborough — except as 
regards his courtly manners and his marvel- 
lous military genius: yet even his moral 
character must be judged by the standard of 
hisage. A liberal philosophy would seek for 
some general cause for a general corruption, 
— not explain it as if it were merely a per- 
sonal infamy. Were not all the statesmen of 
that time seeking to protect themselves against 
the future, — against that restoration which 
seemed to all possible—to Halifax, to Not- 
tingham, to William himself? The favored 
Russell, for example, desired nothing 80 
earnestly as an opportunity to serve King 
James. He promised to effect hy means of 
the Fleet what Monk had done by means of 
the Army ; yet when appointed to command 
he would not put his neck under the axe. 
Though still p-ofuse in promises, he told his 
friend, the agent of James, that if he met the 
French fleet he would fight it were even the 
King himself on board, —‘‘an odd way,” 
as James obserrsd, ‘‘ to restore the King.” 
The proof of his sincerity was the Battle of 
La Hogue. So Marlborough pledged himself 
to bring over the army in Flanders; yet, 
when he was appointed to command, and 
James claimed the fulfilment of his prpmise, 
“* the hypocrite,”’ says Mr. Macaulay, ‘“ evad- 
ed the demand.” Of course he did: he 
never meant to keep the promise, except 
under favorable circumstances ; yet he was 
no more @ hypocrite than Russell was a hyp- 
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oerite ; and Godolphin, and the petted 
Shrewsbury, and all who were in correspond- 
ence with the Court at St. Germains — all 
were hypocrites. They all made these pro- 
fessions to save their heads. 

There is, however, one special infamy 
which Mr. Macaulay fixes on Marlborough, 
to justify his exceptional indignation : — 
“Talmash,”’ he says, “perished by the 
basest of all the hundred villanies of Marl- 
borough.”” Nay, he was sacrificed to the 
meanest personal motives, for ‘‘ Marlborough 
was never less a Jacobite than when he ren- 
dered this wicked and shameful service to the 
Jacobite cause.”” The historian calls Marl- 
borough ‘‘ the murderer ’’ of the brave men 
who perished at Brest. 

Morderer! There is something awful in 
such a charge ; most awful when it is launch- 
ed against one of the most glorious men in 
the roll of English history. Can it be sus- 
tained ! The accusation is double : — it is 
asserted that Marlborough meant to give such 
information to King James as would cause 
the descent on Brest to fail,—and that the 
information so conveyed was the cause of 
failure. If both the charges were proved Mr. 
Macaulay would have a right to brand Marl- 
borough — “‘murderer.”” But neither part 
of the assertion is made out. 

Marlborough’s letter to James is undated. 
In it, however, he says, ‘‘ Russell sails to- 
morrow.”? It is clear, therefore, that Marl- 
borough ket back his information to the 
very last moment : — until he thought it was 
too late to be of real use. Communication 
with St. Germains was then tedious and dan- 
gerous. Had the Fleet sailed as proposed, 
Brest ought to have been destroyed — as 
doubtless Marlborough believed it would be — 
before his letter reached the King. That the 


Fleet did not sail — that the winds were not. 


favorable — was not Marlborough’s fault. 
The delay was unforeseen, and was purely 
accidental : — but it does not affect the ques- 
tion of Marlborough’s intention. That seems 


. Clear. Mr. Macaulay’s idea, therefore, that 


the hero of Blenheim betrayed a State secret 
with the malicious design to.‘ murder,” or 
to disgrace, his rival ‘Talmash, appears, on 
the evidence now before us, a monstrous 
assumption unsustained by evidence. 

Nor is the fact any more certain than the 


caulay does, that the attack on Brest failed 
in consequence of the information conveyed 
by Marlborough. Marlborough’s letter was 
transmitted in one from Sackville of the 3rd. 
of May, and was sent by special messengers. 
The facilities of communication between Lon- 
don and Paris were few ; and this messenger 
would have to travel by some circuitous route 
to the coast, probably to Romney Marsh, and 
secretly to cross the channel when oppor- 
tunity offered. When arrived at St. Ger- 
mains the despatches would be delivered to 
Lord Melfort, to whom they were addressed, 
—submitted to James,— transmitted to Louis, 
—communicated to the War Minister, — who 
had then to commence operations, to instract 
Vauban, to collect troops, march them to 
Brest, and then to have those forts and bat- 
teries erected which made the place impreg- 
nable. Brest, says Burchet, ‘* was fortified in 
every place, and intrenched almost in every 
bay. * * The Bays of Camoret and Ber- 
tram were in a manner a citadel, for, where 
there was any place to put forges on shore, 
there had the French batteries and retrench- 
ments, and they threw bombs at our ships 
from five or six different places.” All this 
done within a month from the date of the 
transmission of Marlborough’s letter from 
London vid Paris, and through all the inter- 
mediate agencies! It is impossible. The 
destination of the Fleet, says Mr. Macaulay, 
was a profound secret ; it was to the last 
hour a subject of speculation at the Rose and 
at Garraway’s; even L’Hermitage did nog 
know it. The question is, did the French, 
Government know it! Happily, we are 
aware that they learned the secret, — not 
from Marlborough, or from any other Eng- 
lishman,— but from Frenchmen who were 
consulted as to the expedition. Nay, their 
knowledge of it was a fact patent at the 
Admiralty. Burchet, Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty,— an authority with Mr. Macaulay, 
though overlooked on this occasion, — con- 
cludes his account of the repulse at Brest in 
these words : 

‘¢ Thus ended this unlucky expedition ; but I 
cannot leave it without making this observation, 
that the French would not in all probability 
have been in such a posture to receive our troops 
had not early advice been given them of our 
debates and resolutions concerning that pret 
by Frenchmen who were consulted and advised 


design. Even the unforeseen delays do not | with 


entitle an historian to assume, as Mr. Ma- 





Here, then, in the evidence of a contem- 
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rary, of a man who must have been offi- 
ly well informed, we have a simple 
qxplanation of the catastrophe without refer- 
nce to Marlborough. It was necessary, 
before the expedition was resolved on, to col- 
lect information — to consult and advise — 
to examine Frenchmen, and especially French 
pilots, as to the coast, the bay, the state of 
the fortifications, the means of defence gen- 
erally. From these men, as Burchet says, 
the French Government obtained that ‘ early 
advice’? which enabled them to make the 
whole bay ‘‘in a manner a citadel.” This 
could not. have been done in a week — no, 
nor in a month; and the dates and facts 
ove that it could not have been donogin 

t fractional moment of time between the 
receipt of Marlborough’s letter and the arri- 
val of the Fleet. With what decency, then, 
can Marlborough be charged, as Mr. Macau- 
lay charges him, with ‘‘ murder ”’ ? 

In the long procession of historical char- 
acters which moves before the reader in the 
four volumes of Mr. Macaulay, there is none 
(after the demi-god William) to compare in 
finish with the picture of Halifax. This sub- 
tle writer and vacillating politician is drawn 
with infinite art. In Mr. Macaulay’s hands 
his faults rise into merits—his weakness 
becomes virtue. His instability of character 
ig represented as a higher mode of constancy. 
He is compared to the polar star. Mr. Ma- 
caulay delights in surprises: in new read- 
ings : in sudden turns. He likes to knock 
down old idols, and to set up new ones. In 
the exercise of this aggressive power he often 
finds in the objects of his adoration — or of 
his contumely — traits which exist only in 
his own imagination. We, too, have a weak- 
ness for Halifax. We rank his writings — 
brief as they are — with the best things of 
their kind in the English language. For in- 
stance (to quote only from memory), who 
has ever thrown profound worldly caution 
into fewer words than in this saying — ‘‘ Men 
must be.saved in this world by their want of 
faith’? Who has more felicitously hit off 
the danger which every one feels of calling 
**@ spade a spade ’’ t— “ A man that should 
call everything by its right name would 
hardly pass the streets without being knocked 
down as a conimon enemy.” How exquisite 
ig this saying : — “‘ The struggling for know- 
ledge hath a pleasure in it like wrestling with 
& fine woman.” His phrase ‘‘ the best qual- 





ification for a prophet is to have a good 
memory,’’ has passed into common eircula- 
tion, with the admitted mint-stamp of genius. 
** Content is to the mind like moss to a tree : 
it birideth it up so as to stop its growth,” — 
‘* Complaining is a contempt upon one’s self,” 
— ‘“ An old man concludeth from his know- 
ing mankind that they know him too, and 
that maketh him very wary ”’ : — these are 
a few of his pearls. But because we admit 
the literary merits of Halifax we may not 
close our eyes to his indecision of character. 
Fixed as the polar star! He, the most 
volatile and vain of human beings, — who 
was never of the same mind for six months, 
— whose whole life was passed in changing 
sides, running from Tories to Whigs and from 
Whigs to Tories, from James to William and 
from William to James, — he, whom no event 
could fix, not even the Revolution! Halifax 
was an intellectual voluptuary, who loved 
quiet and abominated ‘‘scenes.’’ His nerves 
were his principles, and his policy was, love 
of ease. Nothing put him in ill humor so 
easily as violence. In his celebrated ‘‘ Char- 
acter of Charles the Second,’ he condemns 
that monarch’s excessive vices, not so much 
because they were vices as because any kind 
of excess is incompatible with good manners. 
As Halifax lived, so he died : 


*‘ Halifax and Nottingham had long been 
friends : and Lord Eland, now Halifax’sonly son, 
had been affianced to the Lady Mary Finch, Not- 
tingham’s daughter. The day of the nuptials 
was fixed : a joyous company assembled at Bur- 
ley on the Hill, the mansion of the bride’s father, 
which, from one of the noblest terraces in the 
island, looks dgwn on magnificent woods of beech 
and oak, on the rich Valley of Catmos, and on 
the spire of Oakham. The father of the bride- 
groom was detained in London by indisposition, 
which was not supposed to be dangerous, Ona 
sudden his malady took an alarming form. He 
was told that he had but a few hours to live. 
He received the intimation with tranquil forti- 
tude. It was proposed to send off an express to 
summon his son to town. But Halifax, good 
natured to the last, would not disturb the felicity 
of the wedding day. He gave strict orders that 
his interment should be private, prepared him- 
self for the great change by devotions which as- 
tonished those who had called him an atheist, 
and died with the serenity of a philosopher and 
of a Christian, while his friends and kindred, 
not suspecting his danger, were tasting the sack 
posset and drawing the curtain. His legitimate 
male posterity and his titles soon became extinct. 
No small portion, however, of his wit and elo- 
ree descended to his daughter’s son, Philip 

tanhope, fourth Earl of Chesterfield, But it is 
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perhaps not generally known that some adven- 
turers, who, without advantages of fortune or 
position, made themselves conspicuous by the 
mere force of ability, inherited the blood of Hali- 
fax. He left a natural son, Henry Carey, whose 
dramas once drew crowded audiences to the thea- 
tres, and some of whose gay and spirited verses 
still live in the memory of hundreds of thousands. 
From Henry Carey descended that Edmund Kean 
who, in our own time, transformed himself so 
aaarvellously into Shylock, Iago, and Othello.’’ 


A subject of deeper interest even than the 
character of a great writer is the rise of a 
Free Press in England ; and this subject Mr. 
Macaulay has treated with his usual copious- 
ness and vivacity. Some extracts on this 
point will interest all our readers. It was in 
the year 1695,—the year in which William 
captured Namur and Russell shut up the 
French fleet in Toulon, — that newspapers 
(properly so called) made their appearance in 
London. But a way had been prepared for 
them two years earlier, chiefly through the 
literary agency of Charles Blount, — who 
made it his glory to wage skilful and deadly 
war against the censor, Bohun. The account 
of Blount is most amusing : 


“There was then about town a man of good fam- 
ily, of some reading and of some small literary 
talent, named Charles Blount. In politics he be- 
longed to the extreme section of the Whig party. 
In the days of the Exclusion Bill he had been 
one of Shaftesbury’s brisk boys, and had, under 
the signature of Junius Brutus, magnified the 
virtues and public services of Titus Oates, and 
exhorted the Protestants to take signal vengeance 
on the Papists for the fire of Lon‘ton and for the 
murder of Godfrey. As to the theological ques- 
tions which were in issue between Protestants 
and Papists, Blount was perfectly impartial. 
He was an infidel, and the head of a small school 
of infidels who were troubled with a morbid desire 
to make converts. He translated from the Latin 
translation part of ‘The Life of Appollonius of 
Tyana,’ and appended to it notes, of which the 
flippant profaneness called forth the severe cen- 
sure of an unbeliever of a very different order, 
the illustrious Bayle. Blount also attacked 
Christianity in several original treatises, or 
rather in several treatises purporting to be orig- 
inal ; for he was the most audacious of literary 
thieves, and transcribed, without acknowledg- 
ment, whole from authors who had pre- 
ceded him. His delight was to worry the priests 
by asking them how light existed before the sun 
was made, how paradise could be bounded by 
Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, and Euphrates, how 


serpents moved before they were condemned to 
crawl, and where-Eve found thread to stitch her 
fig-leaves. To his speculations on these subjects 
he gave the lofty name of the Oracles of 

Bon. 





However, — 


* Little as either the intellectual:or the moril 
character of Blount may seem to deserve respect, 
it is in a great measure to him that we must 'a® 
tribute the emancipation of the English press. 
Between him and the licensers there was a feud 
of long standing. Before the Revolution one 
hig heterodox treatises had been grievously mut® 
lated by Lestrange, and at last suppressed 
orders from Lestrange’s superior, the Bishop’ 
London. Bohun was a scarcely less severe ¢: 
than Lestrange. Blount therefore began to make 
war on the censorship and the censor. The hos 
tilities were commenced by o tract which ‘cine 
forth without any license, and which is entitle 
‘A Just Vindication of Learning and of the Lib- 
erty of the Press,’ by Philopatris. Whoever 
reads this piece, and is not aware that Blouttt 
was one of the most unscrupulous plagiaries that 
ever lived, will be surprised to find, mingled with 
the poor thoughts and poor words of a third-rate 
pamphleteer, passages so elevated in sentiment 
and style that they would be worthy of the great 
est name in letters. The truth is, that the 
* Just Vindication’ consists chiefly of garbled 
extracts from the ‘ Areopagitica’ of Milton. 
That noble discourse had been neglected by the 
generation to which it was addressed, had suttk 
into oblivion, and was at the mercy of every pil 
ferer. The literary workmanship of Blount re- 
sembled the architectural workmanship of those 
barbarians who used the Coliseum and the Thea- 
tre of Pompey as quarries, who built hovels otf 
of Ionian friezes and propped cow-houses on pit 
lars of lazulite. Blount concluded, as Milton 
had done, by recommending that any book — 
be printed without a license, provided that 
name of the author or publisher were registe 
The ‘ Just Vindication ’ was well received. 
blow was speedily followed up. There still re 
mained in the ‘Areopagitica’ many fine eo 
sages which Blount had not used in his 
pamphlet. Out of these passages he constructed 
a second pamphlet entitled ‘ Reasons for the Lib- 
erty of Unlicensed Printing.’ To these Reagons 
he appended a postscript entitled ‘A Just ana 
True Character of Edmund Bohun.’ This 
Character was written with extreme bitterness. 
Passages were quoted from the licenser’s writings 
to prove that he held the doctrines of passive 
obedience and non-resistance. He was 
of using his power systematically for the purpose 
of favoring the enemies and silencing the friends 
of the sovereigns whose bread he ate; and it was 
asserted that he was the friend and the pupil 
of his predecessor Sir Roger. Blount’s Charag- 
ter of Bohun could not be publicly sold; but # 
was widely circulated. While it was Lage 
from hand to hand, and while the Whigs w 
everywhere exclaiming against the new censor a8 
a second Lestrange, he was requested to author- 
ize the publication of an anonymous work en- 
titled ‘King William and Queen Mary Com 
querors.’ He readily, and indeed eagerly, 
complied. For in truth there was between the 
doctrines which he had long professed, and..the 
doctrines which were propounded in this treatise, 
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® coincidence so exact that many suspected him 
of being the author; nor was this suspicion 
weakened by a passage in which a compliment 
was_paid to his political writings. But the real 
@uthor was that very Blount who was, at that 
very time, laboring to inflame the public both 
i the Licensing Act and the licenser. 
t’s motives may easily be divined. His 
own opinions were diametrically opposed to those 
which, on this occasion, he put forward in the 
taost offensive manner. It is therefore impossi- 
bie to doubt that his object was to ensnare and 
te ruin Bohun. It was a base and wicked 
acheme. But it cannot be denied that the trap 
was laid and baited with much skill. The re- 
blican succeeded in personating a high Tory. 
atheist succeeded in personating a high 
QGhurchman, The pamphlet concluded with a 
devout prayer that the God of light and love 
would open the understanding and govern the 
will of Englishmen, so that they might see the 
things which belonged to their peace. The cen- 
sor was in raptures. In every page he found his 
e@wn thoughts expressed more plainly than he 
had ever expressed them. Never before, in his 
inion, had the true claim of their Majesties to 
ience been so clearly stated. Every Jacobite 
who read this admirable tract must inevitably 
be converted. The non-jurors would flock to 
take the oaths. The nation, so long divided, 
would at length be united. From these pleas- 
ing dreams Bonun was awakened by learning, a 
few hours after the appearance of the discourse 
which had charmed him, that the title-page had 
get all London in a flame, and that the odious 
words, King William and Queen Mary Con- 
qnerors, had moved the indignation of multitudes 
whoshad never read further. Only four days 
the publication he heard that the House of 
ommons had taken the matter up, that the 
book had been called by some members a rascally 
book, and that, as the author was unknown, the 
Sergeant-at-Arms was in search of the licenser. 
Bohun’s mind had never been strong; and he 
was entirely unnerved and bewildered by the 
fary and suddenness of the storm which had 
burst upon him. He went to the House. Most 
of the members whom he met in the passages 
and Jobbies frowned on him. When he was put 
to the bar, and, after three profound obeisances, 
ventured to lift his head and look around him, 
he could read his doom in the angry and con- 
temptuous looks which were cast on him from 
every side. He hesitated, blundered, contra- 
dicted himself, called the Speaker My Lord, and, 
P| his confused way of speaking, raised a tempest 
rude laughter, which confused him still more. 
As soon as he had withdrawn, it was unani- 
mously resolved that the obnoxious treatise should 
be burned in Palace Yard by the common hang- 
man. It was also resolved, without a division, 
that the King should be requested to remove 
Bohun from the office of licenser. The poor 
man, ready to faint with grief and fear, was con- 
duoted by the officers of the House to a place of 
confinement.’’ 


This dramatic incident killed the cersor- 
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ship. Discussion ensued; and, the Bill was 
only passed for two years. At the end of 
that time it ceased, and newspapers appeared. 
As Mr. Macaulay says : 


** While the Licensing Act was in force there 
was no newspaper in England except the London 
Gazette, which was edited by a clerk in the office 
of the Secretary of State, and which contained 
nothing but what the,Secretary of State wished 
the nation to know. There were indeed many 
peiemee! papers : but none of those papers could 

called a newspaper. Welwood, a zealous Whig, 
published a journal called the Observator : but 
his Observator, like the Observator which Les 
trange had formerly edited, contained not the 
news, but merely dissertations on politics. A 
crazy bookseller, named John Dunton, published 
the Athenian Mercury; but the Athenian 
Mercury merely discussed questions of natural 
ma or casuistry, and of gallantry. A 

ellow of the Royal Society, named John Hough- 
ton, published what he called a Collection for 
the Improvement of Industry and Trade. But 
his Collection contained little more than the prices 
of stocks, explanations of the modes of doing 
business in the City, puffs of new projects, and 
advertisements of books, quack medicines, choco- 
late, spa water, civet cats, surgeons wanting 
ships, valets wanting masters, and ladies want- 
ing husbands. If ever he printed any political 
news, he transcribed it from the Gazette. The 
Gazette was so partial and so meagre achronicle 
of events that, though it had no competitors, it 
had but asmall circulation. Only eight thousand 
copies were printed, much less than one to each 
ere in the kingdom. In truth, a person who 

ad studied the history of his own time only in 
the Gazette would have been ignorant of many 
events of the highest importance. He would, 
for example, have known nothing about the Court 
Martial on Torrington, the Lancashire Trials, the 
burning of the Bishop of Salisbury’s Pastoral 
Letter, or the impeachment of the Duke of Leeds. 
But the deficiencies of the Gazette were to a cer 
tain extent supplied in London by the coffeehouses, 
and in the country by the newsletters.’’ 


But a change was near : 


‘On the 3rd of May, 1695, the iaw which 
had subjected the press to a censorship expired 
Within a fortnight, a staunch old Whig, named 
Harris, who had, in. the days of the Exclusion 
Bill, attempted to set up a newspaper entitled 
Intelligence Domestic and Foreign, and who 
had been speedily forced to relinquish that de- 
sign, announced that the Intelligence Domestic 
and Foreign, suppressed fourteen years by 
tyranny, would again appear. Ten days after 
the first number of the Intelligence Domestic 
and Foreign was printed the first number of the 
English Courant. Then came the Packet 
Boat from Holland and Flanders, the Pegasus, 
the London Newsletter, the London Post, the 
rie Post, the Old Postmaster, the Postboy, 
and the Postman. The history of the nowspa- 
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pers of England from that time to the present 
y is a most interesting and instructive part of 
the history of the country. At first they were 
small and mean-looking. Even the Postboy and 
the Postman, which seem to have been the best 
conducted and the most prosperous, were wretch- 
edly arg on scraps of dingy paper such as 
would not now be thought good enough for street 
ballads. Only two numbers came out in a week; 
and a number contained little more matter than 
may be found in a single column of a daily paper 
of ourtime. What isnowcalled a leading article 
seldom appeared except when there was a scarcity 
of intelligence, when the Dutch mails were detain- 
ed by the west wind, when the Rapparees were 
quiet in the Bog of Allen, when no stage-coach 
had been stopped by highwaymen, when no non- 
juring congregation had been dispersed by consta- 
bles, when no ambassador had made his entry with 
® long train of coaches and six, when no lord or 
poet had been buried in the Abbey, and when con- 
sequently it was difficult to fill up four scanty 
pages. Yet the leading articles, though inserted, 
as it should seem, only in the absence of more 
attractive matter, are by no means contemptibly 
written.”’ 


The establishment of regular newspapers 
produced none of the results expected by 
timid statesmen ; and ‘‘ the liberty of un- 
licensed Printing,” so nobly fought for in the 
noblest prose of Milton, when it was allowed, 
soon justified the prophecies of that great 
writer. Mr. Macaulay shall tell us, in brief, 
the story of the Free Press : 


«Tt is a remarkable fact that the infant news- 
papers were all on the side of King William and 
the Revolution. This fact may be partly ex- 
plained by the circumstance that the editors 
were, at first, on their good behavior. It was 
by no means clear that their trade was not in 
itself illegal. The printing of newspapers was 
certainly not prohibited by any statute. But, 
towards the close of the reign of Charles the 
Second, the judges had pronounced that it was o 
misdemeanor at common law to publish political 
intelligence without the King’s license. It is 
true that the judges who laid down this doctrine 
were removable at the royal pleasure and were 
eager on all occasions to exalt the royal preroga- 
tive. How the question, if it were again raised, 
would be decided by Holt and Treby was doubt- 
ful; and the effect 6f the doubt was to make the 
ministers of the Crown indulgent and to make 
the journalists cautious. On neither side was 
there a wish to bring the question of right to 
issue. The government therefore connived at 
the publication of the newspapers; and the con- 
: @uctors of the newspapers carefully abstained 
from publishing anything that could provoke or 
alarm the government. It is true that, in one of 
the earliest numbers of one of the new journals, a 
paragraph appeared which seemed to be intended 
to convey an insinuation that the Princess Anne 
did not sincerely rejoice at the fall of Namur. 
But the printer made haste to atone for his fault 
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by the. most submissive apologies. During a 
considerable time the unofficial gazettes, th 
much more garrulous and amusing than 
official gazette, were scarcely lesscourtly. Who- 
ever examines them will find that the King is 
always mentioned with profound respect. About 
the debates and divisions of the two Houses a 
reverential silence is preserved. There is much 
invective: but it is almost all directed against 
the Jacobites and the French. It seems certain 
that the government of William gained not a 
little by the substitution of these printed news- 
papers, composed under constant dread of the 
Attorney General, for the old newsletters which 
were written with unbounded license. The 
pamphleteers were under less restraint than the 
journalists; yet no person who has studied with 
attention the political controversies of that time 
can have failed to perceive that the libels on 
William’s person and government were decid 
less coarse and rancorous during the latter hal: 
of his reign than during the earlier half. And 
the reason evidently is that the press, which had 
been fettered during the earlier half of his reign, 
was free during the latter half. While the cen- 
sorship existed, no tract blaming, even in thé 
most temperate and decorous language, the con- 
duct of any public department, was likely to be 
printed with the approbation of the licenser.. To 
print such a tract without the approbation of the 
licenser was illegal. In general, therefore, the 
respectable and moderate opponents of the Court, 
not being able to publish in the manner pre 
scribed by law, and not thinking it right or safe 
to publish in a manner prohibited by law, held 
their peace, and left the business of criticizing 
the administration to two classes of men, fanati« 
cal non-jurors who sincerely thought the Prince 
of Orange entitled to as little charity or cou: 
as the Prince of Darkness, and Grub Street hacks, 
coarse-minded, bad-hearted, and foul-mouthed. 
Thus there was scarcely a single man of jud 
ment, temper, and integrity among the many 7 
were in the habit of writing against the govern- 
ment. Indeed, the habit of writing against the 
government had, of itself, an unfavorable effect 
on the character. For whoever was in the habit 
of writing against the government was in the 
habit of breaking the law; and the habit of break- 
ing even an unreasonable law tends to make men 
altogether lawless. However absurd a tariff may 
be, a smuggler is but too likely to be a knaye 
and a ruffian. However oppressive a game law 
may be, the transition is but too easy from # 
cher to a murderer. And so, though little 
indeed can be said in favor of the statutes which 
imposed restraints on literature, there was much 
risk that a man who was constantly violating 
those statutes would not be a man of high honor 
and rigid uprightness. An author who was de- 
termined to print, and could not obtain the sane- 
tion of the licenser, must employ the services of 
needy and desperate outcasts, who, hunted by 
the peace officers, and forced to assume every 
week new aliases and new disguises, hid their 
paper and their types in those dens of vice which 
are the pest and the shame of great capitals. Such 
wretches as these he must bribe to keep his secret 
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find to run the chance of having their backs 
flayed and their ears clipped in his stead. A 
fhan stooping to such companions and to such 
expedients could hardly retain unimpaired the 
elieacy of his sense of what was right and be- 
coming. 

“The emancipation of the press produced a 
great and salutary change. The best and wisest 
men in the ranks of the opposition now assumed 
én office which had hitherto been abandoned to 
fhe unprincipled or the hot-headed. Tracts 
against the government were written in a style 
hot misbecoming statesmen and gentlemen: and 
éven the compositions of the lower and fiercer 
élass of malcontents became somewhat less 
brutal and less ribald than in the days of the 
Ticensers. Some weak men had imagined that 
feligion and morality stood in need of the pro- 
fection of the licenser. he event signally 
proved that they were in error. In truth, the 
gensorship had scarcely put any restraint on 
licentiousness or profaneness. The ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ had narrowly escaped mutilation ; for the 
*Paradise Lost’ was the work of a man whose 
pe were hateful to the ruling powers. But 

erge’s ‘She Would If She Could,’ Wycher- 
ley’s ‘Country Wife,’ Dryden’s ‘Translations 
from the Fourth Book of Lucretius,’ obtained 
the Imprimatur without difficulty ; for Dryden, 
Etherege, and Wycherley were courtiers. From 
the day on which the emancipation of our liter- 
ature was accomplished, the purification of our 
literature began. That purification was ef- 
fected, not by the intervention of senates or 
magistrates, but by the opinion of the great 
body of educated Englishmen, before whom 
and evil were set, and who were left free 
make their choice. During a hundred and 
sixty years the liberty of our press has been 
eonstantly becoming more and more entire ; and 
during those hundred and sixty years the re- 
straint imposed on writers by the general feeling 
of readers has been constantly becoming more 
and more strict. At length even that class of 
works in which it was formerly thought that a 
voluptuous imagination was privileged to dis- 
rt itself, love songs, comedies, novels, have 
me more decorous than the sermons of the 
seventeenth century. At this day, foreigners, 
who dare not ngs a word reflecting on the 
pe-rens under which they live, are at a loss 
understand how it happens that the freest 
press in Europe is the most prudish.” 


The story of the newspaper draws us in 
‘imagination to Alsatia and the Savoy —in 
which regions a great part of the newspaper 
enterprise of the present day finds its home. 
The picture of these places 160 years ago 
is very striking. Here is Alsatia : 

“The ancient immunities enjoyed by some 
districts of the capital, of which the largest and 
the most infamous was Whitefriars, had pro- 
duced abuses which could no longer be endured. 
The Templars on one side of Alsatia, and the 
@itizens on the other, had long been calling on 
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the government and the legislature to put down 
so monstrous a nuisance. Yet still, bounded on 
the west by the great school of English juris- 
rudence, and on the east by the great mart of 
Bnglish trade, stood this labyrinth of squalid, 
tottering houses, closely packed, every one, 
from cellar to cockloft, with outcasts, whose life 
was one long war with society.- The best part 
of the population consisted of debtors who were 
in fear of bailiffs. The rest were attorneys 
struck off the roll, witnesses who carried straw 
in their shoes as a sign to inform the public 
where a false oath might be procured for half-a- 
crown, sharpers, receivers of stolen goods, 
clippers of coin, forgers of bank notes, and 
tawdry women, blooming with paint and brandy, 
who, in their anger, made free use of their nails 
and their scissors, yet whose anger was less to 
be dreaded than their kindness. With these 
wretches the narrow alleys of the sanctuary 
swarmed. The rattling of dice, the call for 
more punch and more wine, and the noise of 
blasphemy and ribald song never ceased during 
the whole night. The benchers of the Inner 
Temple could bear the scandal and the annoy- 
ance no longer. They ordered the gate leading 
into Whitefriars to be bricked up. The Alsatians 
mustered in great force, attacked the workmen, 
killed one of them, pulled down the wall, 
knocked down the Sheriff who came to keep the 
peace, and carried off his gold chain, which, no 
doubt, was soon in the melting-pot. The riot 
was not suppressed till a company of the Foot 
Guards arrived. This outrage excited general 
indignation. The City, indignant at the outrage 
offered to the Sheriff, cried loudly for justice. 
Yet, so difficult was it to execute any process 
in the dens of Whitefriars, that near two years 
ted before a single ringleader was appre- 

ended.’? 


The Savoy corresponded with its neighbor 
beyond the Temple : 


‘*The Savoy was another place of the same 
kind, smaller indeed, and less renowned, but 
inhabited by a not less lawless population. An 
unfortunate tailor, who ventured to go thither 
for the purpose of demanding payment of a 
debt, was set upon by the whole mob of cheats, 
ruffians, and courtesans. He offered to give a 
full discharge to his debtor and a treat to the 
rabble, but in vain. He had violated their fran- 
chises ; and this crime was not to be pardoned. 
He was knocked down, stripped, tarred, feathered. 
A rope was tied round his waist. He was 
dragged naked up and down the streets amidst 
yells of ‘A bailiff! A bailiff!’ Finally he was 
compelled to kneel down and to curse his father 
and mother. Having performed this ceremony 
he was permitted,—and the permission was 
blamed by many of the Savoyards,— to limp 
home without a rag upon him. The Bog of 
Allen, the passes of the Grampians, were not 
more unsafe than this small knot of lanes, sur- 
rounded by the mansions of the greatest nobles 
of @ flourishing and enlightened kingdom. At 








length, in 1697, bill for abolishing the fran- 
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chises of thébe places passed both Houses, and 
received the royal assent. The Alsatians and 
Savoyards were furious. Anonymous letters, 
containing menaces of assassination, were re- 
ceived by members of Parliament who had made 
themselves conspicuous by the zeal with which 
they had supported the bill ; but such threats 
only strengthened the general conviction that 
it was high time to destroy these nests of 
knaves and ruffians. A fortnight’s grace was 
allowed ; and it was made known that, when 
that time had expired, the vermin who had been 
the curse of London would be unearthed and 
hunted without mercy. There was a tumultuous 
flight to Ireland, to France, to the Colonies, to 
vaults and garrets in less notorious parts of the 
capital ; and when, on the prescribed day, the 
Sheriff’s officers ventured to cross the boundary, 
they found those streets where, a few weeks 
before, the cry of ‘ A writ !’ would have drawn 
together a thousand raging bullies and vixens, 
as quiet as the cloister of a cathedral.” 


In the gallery of portraits of British states- 
men furnished by Mr. Macaulay we rank none 
higher than those of Montague and Somers. 
The historian seems to love these men ; and 
well he may, for they were the intellectual 
founders of the Whig party. Montague is 
nobly and judiciously presented : 


** Another director of the Whig party was 
Charles Montague. He was often, when he had 
risen to power, honors, and riches, called an up- 
start by those who envied his success. That 
they should have called him so may seem strange; 
for few of the statesmen of his time could show 
such a pedigree as his. He sprang from a fam- 
ily as old as the Conquest: he was in the succes- 
sion to an earldom, and was, by the paternal 
side, cousin of three earls. But he was the 
younger son of a younger brother; and that 
phrase had, ever since the time of Shakspeare 
and Raleigh, and perhaps before their time, 
been proverbially used to designate a person so 
poor as to be broken to the most abject servitude 
or ready for the most desperate adventure. 
Charles Montague was early destined for the 
Church, was entered on the : Berra of West- 
minster, and after distinguishing himself there 
by skill in Latin versification, was sent up to 
Trinity College, Cambridge. At Cambridge the 
philosophy of Des Cartes was still dominant in 
the schools. But a few select spirits had sepa- 
rated from the crowd, and formed a fit audience 
round a far greater teacher. Conspicuous 
among the youths of high promise who were 
proud to sit at the feet of Newton was the quick 
and versatile Montague, Under such guidance 
the young student made considerable proficiency 
in the severe sciences; but poetry was his favorite 
pursuit; and when the University invited her 
sons to celebrate royal marriages and funerals, 
he was generally allowed to have surpassed his 
competitors. His fame travelled to London: 
he was thought aclever lad by the wits who 
met at Will’s, and the lively parody which he 





wrote, in concert with his friend and fellow stu- 
dent Prior, on Dryden’s Hind and Panther, was 
received with great applause. At this time all 
Montague’s wishes pointed towards the Church, 
At a later period, when he was a peer with 
twelve thousand a year, when his villa on the 
Thames was regarded as the most delightful of 
all suburban retreats, when he was said to reve) 
in Tokay from the Imperial cellar, and in soups 
made out of bird’s nests brought from the In- 
dian Ocean, and costing three guineas apiece, 
his enemies were fund of reminding him that 
there had been a time when he had eked out by 
his wits an income of barely fifty pounds, when 
he had been happy with a trencher of mutton 
chops and a flagon of ale from the College but- 
tery, and when a tithe pig was the rarest lux- 
ury for which he had dared to hope. The Rev- 
olution came and changed his whole scheme of 
life. He obtained, by the influence of Dorset, 
who took a peculiar pleasure in pag 
young men of promise, a seat in the House o 

Commons. Still, during a few months, the 
needy scholar hesitated between politics and di- 
vinity. But it soon became clear that, in the 
new order of things, parliamentary ability must 
fetch a higher price than any other kind of abil- 
ity; and he felt that in parliamentary ability he 
had no superior. He was in the very situation 
for which he was peculiarly fitted by nature; 
and during some years his life was a series of 
triumphs. Of him, as of several of his contem- 
poraries, especially of Mulgrave and of Sprat, 
it may be said that his fame has suffered from 
the folly of those editors who, down to our own 
time, have persisted in reprinting his rhymes 
among the works of the British poets. There is 
not a year in which hundreds of verses as good 
as any that he ever wrote are not sent in for the 
Newdigate prize at Oxford and for the Chancel- 
lor’s medal at Cambridge. His mind had indeed 
great quickness and vigor, but not that kind of 
quickness and vigor which produces great dra- 
mas or odes: and it is most unjust to him that 
his Man of Honor and his Epistle on the Battle 
of the Boyne should be placed side by side with 
Comus and Alexander’s Feast. Other eminent 
statesmen and orators, Walpole, Pulteney, Chat- 
ham, Fox, wrote poetry not better than his. But 
fortunately for them, their metrical compositions 
were never thought worthy to be admitted into 
any collection of our national classics. It hag 
long been usual to represent the imagination un- 
der the figure of a wing, and to call the success- 
ful exertions of the imagination flights. One 
poet is the eagle: another is the swan: a third 
modestly compares himself to the bee. Butnone 
of these types would have suited Montague, 
His genius may be compared to that pinion 
which, though it is too weak to lift the ostrich 
into the air, enables her, while she remains on the 
earth, to outrun hound, horse, and dromedary. 
If the man who possesses this kind of genius 
attempts to ascend the heaven of invention, his 
awkward and unsuccessful efforts expose him to 
derision. But if he will be content to stay in 
the terrestrial region of business, he will find that . 
the faculties which would not enable him to soar 
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into a higher sphere will enable him to distance 
all his competitors in the lower. As a poet 
Montague could never have risen above the 
crowd. But in the House of Commons, now 
fast becoming supreme in the State, and extend- 
ing its control over one executive department 
after another, the young adventurer soon ob- 
tained a place very different from the place 
which he occupies among men of letters. At 
thirty, he would gladly have given all his chances 
in life for a comfortable vicarage and a chaplain’s 
scarf. At thirty-seven, he was First Lord of 
the Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
a Regent of the Kingdom.”’ 


Montague offers one more example of a 
man failing in literature and succeeding in 
politics. The comparison of genius against 
genius — man against man — has often been 
made: and generally, we believe, in favor of 
the statesman,—the ‘practical man,’ — 
as one dull fellow generally likes to call 
another dull fellow, by way of compliment. 
Yet we scarcely know of an example in which 
the man of letters has entered the House of 
Commons without making in that House a 
more distinguished figure than he made in his 
own sphere. Montague would have ranked 
below Prior as a poet : as a man of affairs 
he beat Godolphin. Sir E. B. Lytton goes 
into the House and becomes a chief of his par- 
ty —a coming Minister. Mr. Gladstone, in 





literature, would be a second-rate essayist : 
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in politics he stands in the highest rank, 
Mr. Disraeli is a novelist of the third rank — 
a poet of the thirtieth: in the House of 
Commons he is a great power. Lord John 
Russell is a conspicuous examplo of the 
relation of faculties in the two services. He 
has tried every form of literary exercise : 
drama, history, poetry, essay, biography, — 
and in none can his warmest friends assert 
that he has taken high rank. Yet the genius 
that has failed to earn distinction in literatune 
has sufficed to rule the House of Commons 
and govern England. 

In closing these volumes of Mr. Macaulay’s 
History we must record, in a few words, our 
impression of them as a whole. They have 
great beauties and great defects. They are 
unusually copious in knowledge and in utter- 
ance. hey are exciting, various, and emi- 
nently pictorial. They are also full of 
prejudice — personal prejudice and party pre- 
jedice. In many parts they are hasty in 
judgment as well as passionate in expression. 
Many will object to characters and passages ; 
—and there is more than one excessively 
rancorous attempt to blacken a bright 
reputation. Yet, with all their defects, 
these volumes are a fine addition to our 
library, —the greatest historical work of our 
generation. 





Booxs 1n Encuanp. — The book-buying pow- 
er of England is every year increasing, as we 
gee by the increasing sale of favorite works that 
are new, and by the advancing price of favorite 
books that are old. Mr. Dickens and Mr. Ma- 
caulay have more readers this Christmas than 
ever. “hirty-five thousand copies of the first 
number of ‘‘ Little Dorrit ’’ have been sold; and 
there will soon be thirty-five thousand copies of 
the ‘‘ History of England” in the market. In 
the Preface to ‘‘ Bleak House,’’? Mr. Dickens 
told us that he had found more readers for that 
work than for any other in the long procession 
of his tales: the circulation, we believe, was 
thirty-two thousand. ‘* Little Dorrit,’’ there- 
fore, begins her story to an audience increased 
by three thousand purchasers. The first im- 
pression of Mr. Macaulay’s former volumes con- 
sisted, we believe, of five thousand; the first 
impression of the volumes which we review to- 
day was twenty-five thousand. But the work 





more copies will soon be ready. These issues 
will amount to the full sale of the old volumes; 
the total sum of the many editions of thes» 
latter, including the unsold stock, being forty 
thousand copies. The history of the London 
book-trade offers no example of stich sales in for- 
mer times; except, perhaps, in the case of By- 
ron, whose boast it was that thirty thousand 
copies of one of his poems were sold in one day. 

ir. Murray’s sale last week offers further ev- 
idence of the vigorous and healthy state of the 
book trade. In spite of the depressing influence 
of the War, his new works found ready purchas- 
ers, as the following list of a few of the sales 
will show:— Mr. Grote’s twelfth volume of 
«¢ The History of Greece,’’ 1,200 — Dr. Liddell’s 
** Rome,’’ 800 — Mr. Porter’s ‘‘ Five Years in 
Damascus,’’ 600— Dean Milman’s ‘ Latin 
Christianity,’’ 600 —‘* Puss in Boots,’’ 2,000 
—‘*The Englishman in America,’’ 1,000 — 





Mr. Fergusson’s ‘* Handbook of Architecture,’’ 


ie again in the press,—and ten thousand| 1,000 
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DR. KANE. 


Wrrom Graham's Magazine. 
DR. KANE. 
4 SKETCH, BY DR. WILLIAM ELDER. 

Dr. Exisna Kent Kane is not quite thirty- 
four years old, yet he has done more than 
circumnavigate the globe : he has visited and 
traversed India, Africa, Europe, South Amer- 
ica, the islands of the Pacific, and twice pene- 
trated the Arctic region to the highest latitude 
attained by civilized man. He has encoun- 
tered the extremest perils of sea and land, 
in every climate of the globe; he has dis- 
charged in turn the severest duties of the 
soldier and the seaman; attached to the 
United States Navy as a surgeon, he is, 
nevertheless, engaged at one time in the coast 
survey of the tropical ocean, and in a month 
or two, we find him exploring the frigid zone ; 
and all the while that his personal experien- 
ces had the character of romantic adventure, 
he was pushing them in the spirit of scientific 
and philanthropic enterprise. 

As a boy, his instinctive bent impelled 
him to the indulgence and enjoyment of such 
adventures as were best fitted to train him 
for the work before him. His collegiate 
studies suffered some postponement while 
his physical qualities pressed for their neces- 
sary training and discipline. It was almost 
in the spirit of truancy that he explored the 
Blue Mountains of Virginia, as a student of 
geology, under the guidance of Professor 
Rodgers, and cultivated, at once, his hardi- 
hood of vital energy and those elements of 
natural science which were to qualify him for 
his after services in the field of physical geo- 
graphy. But in due time he returned to 
the pursuit of literature, and achieved the 
usual honors, as well as though his college 
studies had suffered no diversion — his mus- 
cles and nerves were educated, and his brain 
lost nothing by the indirectness of its devel- 
opment, but was rather corroborated for all 
the uses which it has served since. He 
graduated at the University of Pennsylvania 
—first in its collegiate, and afterwards in 
its medical department. His special relishes 
in study indicated his natural drift: chemis- 
try and surgery; natural science in its most 
intimate converse with substance, and the 
remedial art in its most heroic function. He 
went out from his Alma Mater a good clas- 
sical scholar, a good chemist, mineralogist, 
astronomer, and surgeon. But he lacked, or 
thought he lacked, robustness of frame and 
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soundness of health. He solicited an appoint- 
ment in the Navy, and upon his admission, 
demanded active service. He was appointed 
upon the diplomatic staff as surgeon to the first 
American Embassy to China. This position 
gave him opportunity to explore the Philip- 
pine Islands, which he effected mainly on 
foot. He was the. first man who descended 
into the crater of Tael ; lowered more than a 
hundred feet by a bamboo rope from the over- 
hanging cliff, and clambering down some 
seven hundred more through the scoria, he 
made a topographical sketch of the interior 
of this great volcano, collected a bottle of 
sulphurous acid from the very mouth of the 
crater; and, although he was drawn up 
almost senseless, he brought with him his por 
trait of this hideous cavern, and the speci- 
mens which it afforded. 

Before he returned from this trip, he had 
ascended the Himalayas, and triangulated 
Greece, on foot ; he had visited Ceylon, the 
Upper Nile, and all the mythologic region of 
Egypt; traversing the route, and making | 
the acquaintance, of the learned Lepsius, who 
was then prosecuting his archaxological re- 
searches. 

At home again, when the Mexican war 
broke out, he asked to be removed from the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard to the field of a more 
congenial service ; but the government sent 
him to the Coast of Africa. Here he visited 
the slave factories, from Cape Mount to the 
river Bonny ; and, through the infamous Da 
Souza, got access to the baff&coons of Daho- 
mey, and contracted, besides, the Coast 
Fever, from the effects of which he has never 
entirely recovered. 

From Africa he returned before the close 
of the Mexican war, and, believing that his 
constitution was broken, and his health 
rapidly going, he called upon President Polk, 
and demanded an opportunity for service that 
might crowd the little remnant of his life 
With achievements in keeping with his am- 
bition ; the President, just then embarrassed 
by a temporary non-intercourse with General 
Scott, charged the Doctor with despatches to 
the General, of great moment and urgency, 
which must be carried through a region 
occupied by the enemy. This embassy was 
marked by an adventure so romantic, and 890 
illustrative of the character of the man, that 
we are tempted to detail it. 

On his way to the Gulf he secured a horse 
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fn Kentucky, such as a knight errant would 
have chosen for the companion and sharer of 
his adventures. Landed at Vera Cruz, he 
asked for an escort to convey him to the 
capital, but the officer in command had no 
troopers to spare — he must wait, or he must 
accept, instead, a band of ruffan Mexicans 
called the Spy Company, who had taken to the 
business of treason and trickery for a liveli- 
hood. He accepted them, and went forward. 
Near Puebla his troop encountered a body of 
Mexicans escorting a number of distinguished 
officers to Orizaba, among whom were Major 
General Gaona, Governor of Puebla ; his son 
Maximilian, and General Torejon, who com- 
manded the brilliant charge of horse at Buena 
Vista. The surprise was mutual, but the Spy 
Company had the advantage of the ground. 
At the first instant of the discovery, and 
before the rascals fully égmprehended their 
involvement, the Doctor shouted in Spanish, 
“Bravo! the capital adventure, Colonel, 
form your line for the charge !*’ And down 
. they went upon the enemy ; Kane and his 

gallant Kentucky charger ahead. Under- 
standing the principle that sends a tallow 
candle through a plank, and that the momen- 
tum of a body is its weight multiplied by its 
velocity, he dashed through the opposing force, 
and turning to engage after breaking their 
line, he found himself fairly surrounded, and 
two of the enemy giving him their special 
attention. One of these was disposed of in 
an instant by rearing his horse, who, with a 
blow of his for foot, floored his man; and 
wheeling suddenly, the Doctor gave the other 
a sword wound, which opened the external 
iliac artery, and put him hors de combat. 
This subject of the Doctor’s military surgery 
was the young Maximilian. The brief melee 
terminated with a cry from the Mexicans, 
“We surrender.” ‘Two of the officers made 
a dash for an escape, the Doctor pursued 
them, but soon gave up the chase. When 
he returned, he found his ruffians preparing 
to massacre the prisoners. As he galloped 
past the young officer whom he had wounded, 
he heard him cry, ‘‘ Senor, save my father.”’ 
A group of the guerilla guards were dashing 
upon the Mexicans, huddled together, with 
their lances in rest. He threw himeelf 
before them—one of them transfixed his 
horse, another gave him a severe wound in 
the groin. He killed the first-lieutenant, 
wounded the second-lieutenant, and blew a 
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part of the colonel’s beard off with the last 
charge of his six-shooter ; then grappling 
with them and using his fists, he brought the 
party to terms. The lives of the prisoners 
were saved, and the Doctor received their 
swords. As soon as General Gaona could 
reach his son, who lay at a little distance 
from the scene of the last struggle, the Doe- 
tor found him sitting by him, receiving his 
last adieu. Shifting the soldier and resum- 
ing the surgeon, he secured the artery, and 
put the wounded man in condition to travel. 
The ambulance got up for the occasion con- 
tained at once the wounded Maximilian, the 
wounded second-lieutenant, and the man that 
had prepared them for slow traveling, himself 
on his litter, from the lance wound received 
in defence of his prisoners! When they 
reached Puebla, the Doctor’s wound proved 
the worst in the party. He was taken to 
the government house, but the old General, 
in gratitude for his generous services, had 
him conveyed to his own house. General 
Childs, American commander at Puebla, hear- 
ing of the generosity of his prisoner, dis- 
charged him without making any terms, and 
the old general became the principal nurse of 
his captor and benefactor, dividing his atten- 
tions between him and his son, who lay 
wounded in an adjoining room. This illness 
of our hero was long and doubtful, and he 
was reported dead to his friends at home. 

When he recovered and returned, he was 
employed in the Coast Survey. While 
engaged in this service, the government by 
its correspondence with Lady Franklin became 
committed for an attempt at the rescue of Sir 
John and his ill-starred companions in Arctic 
discovery. Nothing could be better addressed 
to the Doctor’s governing sentiments than 
this adventure. The enterprise of Sir John 
ran exactly in the current of one of his 
own enthusiasms—the service of natural 
science combined with heroic personal effort ; 
and, added to this, that sort of patriotism 
which charges itself with its own full share 
in the execution of national engagements of 
honor ; and besides this cordial assumption 
of his country’s debts and duties, there was 
no little force in the appeal of a nobly brave 
spirited woman to the chivalry of the Amer- 
ican navy. 

He was “bathing in the tepid waters of 
the Gulf of Mexico, on the 12th of May, 
1850,”’ when he received his telegraphic order 
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to proceed forthwith to New York, for duty 
upon the Arctic evpedition. In nine days 
from that date he was beyond the limits of 
the United States on his dismal voyage to the 
North Pole. Of this first American ex- 
pedition, as is well known to the public, he 
was the surgeon, the naturalist, and the his- 
torian. It returned disappointed of its main 
object, after a winter in the regions of eternal 
ice and a fifteen months’ absence. 

Scarcely allowing himself a day to recover 
from the hardships of this cruise, he set on 
foot this second attempt, from which he has 
returned, after verifying by actual observation 
the long questioned existence of an open sea 
beyond the latitude of 82°, and beyond the 
temperature, also, of 100° below the freez- 
ing point. His ‘‘ Personal Narrative,’’ pub- 
lished early in 1853, recounts the adventures 
of the first voyage, and discovers his diver- 
sified qualifications for such an enterprise. 

The last voyage occupied two winters in 
the highest latitudes, and two years and a 
half of unintermitted labor, with the risks 
and responsibilities attendant. He is now 
preparing the history for publication. But 
that part of it which best reports his own 
personal agency, and would most justly pre- 
sent the man to the reader, will of course @e 
suppressed. We would gladly supply it, but 
as yet this is impossible to us. His journal 
is private property, the extracts which we 
may expect will be only too shy of egotism, 
and his companions have not spoken yet, as 
some day they will speak, of his conduct 
throughout the terrible struggles which to- 
gether they endured. 

To form anything like an adequate estimate 
of this last achievement, it-is to be recollected 
that his whole company amounted to but 
twenty men, and that of this corps or crew 
he was the commander, in naval phrase ; and 
when we are apprised that his portfolio of 
scenery, sketched on the spot in pencil, and 
in water colors kept fluid over a spirit-lamp, 
amounts to over three hundred sketches, we 
have a hint of the extent and variety of the 
offices he filled on this voyage. He was in 
fact the surgeon, sailing-master, astronomer, 
and naturalist, as well as captain and leader 
of the expedition. 

This man of all work, and desperate dar- 
ing and successful doing, is in height about 
five feet seven inches; in weight, sey one 
hundred and thirty pounds or so, if health 


and rest would but give him leave to fill up 
his natural measure. His complexion is fair, 
his hair brown, and his eyes dark gray, with 
a hawk look. He is a hunter by every gift 
and grace and instinct that makes up the 
character ; an excellent shot, and a brilliant 
horseman. He has escaped with whole bones 
from all his adventures, but he has several 
wounds which are troublesome; and, with 
such general health as his, most men would 
call themselves invalids, and live on furlough 
from all the active duties of life; yet he has 
won the distinction of being the first civilized 
man to stand in latitude 82° 30’ and gaze 
upon the open Polar Sea—to reach the 
northernmost point of land on the globe — to 
report the lowest temperature ever endured — 
the heaviest sledge journeys ever performed 
—and the wildest life that civilized man has 
successfully undergone ; and to return after 
all to tell the story of his adventures. 

The secret spring of all this energy is in 
his religious enthusiasm — discovered alike in 
the generous spirit of his adventures in pur- 
suit of science, in his enthusiastic fidelity to 
duty, and in his heroic maintenance of the 
point of honor in all his intercourse with men. 

In his deportment there is that mixture of 
shyness and frankness, simplicity and fastidi- 
ousness, sandwiched rather than blended, 
which marks the man of genius, and the 
monk of industry. He seems confident in 
himself but not of himself. His manner is 
remarkable for celerity of movement, alert at- 
tentiveness, quickness of qgmprehension, ra- 
pidity of utterance and sententious compact- 
ness of diction, which arise from a habitual 
watchfulness against the betrayal of his own 
enthusiasms. He seems to fear that he is 
boring you, and is always discovering his un- 
willingness ‘‘to sit’? fur your admiration, 
If you question him about the handsome offi- 
cial acknowledgments of his services by the 
British and American governments, or in any 
way endeavor to turn him upon his own gal- 
lant achievements, he hurries you away from 
the subject to some point of scientific interest 
which he presumes will more concern and 
engage yourself; or he says or does something 
that makes you think he is occupied with his 
own inferiority in some matter which your 
conversation presents to him. , One is obliged 
to struggle with him to maintain the tone of 
respect which his character and achievements 





deserve; and when the interview is over, a 
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feeling of disappointment remains for the 
failure in your efforts to ransack the man as 
you wished, and to render the tribute which 
you owed him. 

We wish we could be sure that he will not, 
in his forthcoming work, give us the drama 
without its hero; or we wish the expedition 
and its hero had a chronicler as worthy as he 
would be were he not the principal character 
in the story. 

Dr. Kane’s Narrative of the Expedition, 
now preparing, and in process of publication 


KANE. 


by Messrs. Chikis & Peterson of Philadelphia, 
will embrace the important discoveries made 
in the frozen regions far beyond the reach of 
all the predecessors of the American exploring 
party, and their perilous adventures, crowded 
with romantic incidents, which, in the lan- 
guage of the Secretary of the Navy, ‘not 
only excite our wonder, but borrow a novel 
grandeur from the truly benevolent consider- 
ations which animated and nerved him to his 
task.’? 








Dry Brorn. — Dry broth is a very useful and | soned with salt and pork, and with 


nutritious article. Itis very common in Russia, 
and in other countries amid huge forests where 
game is scarce and fuel of great price. In trav- 
elling in that country, I came toa place where 
this broth was manufactured, and remained there 
three days for the purpose of learning the pro- 
cess. It is as follows. Take half of an ox, 
half of a sheep, entire, ten fowls, ten partridges, 
and cut all these into small pieces. Place it in 
a copper boiler well tinned, and pour six quarts 
of water to one pound of flesh. k this in the 
a air or in a basement, over a moderate fire, 
im it carefully, and after the soup is well 
cooked, add some vegetables, &c., that is to say, 
celery, pork, parsley cut fine, and cook the 
whole ten hours or more, or until the soluble 
pertions of the flesh are dissolved. Then strain 
the liquor through a colander. Place the resi- 
due under a press and pour what flows from it 
into the soup. The residue of the flesh is com- 
paratively tasteless, and may be given to dogs, 
swine, &c. The soup which has been strained 
is again poured into the boiler, and made to boil 
moderately. It slteuld be taken from the fire at 
such time as, when poured off and allowed to 
cool, it will become a compact mass, resembling 
chocolate. This moment must be determined by 
repeated trials. The soup should then be poured 
into vessels of tin or potter’s ware, and suffered 
te remain several days. The mass is then 
in the sun or in a dry room, until it shall 
medry soup. Dry soup is prepared of dif- 
ferent sizes, of one, three, six, or twelve pounds, 
and is sold by weight. It should be observed 
that in its composition there is no salt nor spice. 
Salt has a tendency to soften and moisten it, 
end any spice does not suit all persons alike. 
Besides, the broth, being administered as sou 
and dissolved, would not be suitable for the sick. 
This dry broth forms a very convenient kind of 
food for those travelling on foot or through un- 
inhabited districts. The Russians who make the 
voyage from Moskow to Kiachta, over the sreppes 
of Siberia, scarcely use any other kind of food. 
Seg holding; six or eight ounces of boiling 
» into which is thrown a half pound or 
more according to the number of guests, sea- 


rlic if to 
their taste, poured upon biscuits, furnishes a 


sailors it is useful as a preventive of the scurvy. 
(When wrecked, should each man secure a few 
ce of it, they might ane save themselves 

om starvation and death.) In long Journeys 
over prairies and desert countries, it is of vei 
great value. This broth might be prepared wit 
the beef and mutton without the addition of 
other things. But it would not be so pleasant 
to the taste, nor command so high a price. — 
Plough, Loom, and Anvil. 





Inscriptions 1n Booxs. — The following lines 
aye often written in Bibles, and other works of a 
otional nature : 


‘* This is Giles Wilkinson his book. 
God give him grace therein to look: 
Nor yet to look, but understand, 
That learning ’s better than house and land : 
For when both house and land are spent, 
Then learning is most excellent.’’ 


I find that the following formula is much used 
among the poor in country villages : 
** John Stiles is my name, 
England is my nation, 
is my dwelling-place, 
But Christ is my Salvation. 
And when I’m dead and in the grave, 
And all my bones are rotten; 
This when you see, remember me, 
Though I am long forgotten.’’ 


Another I am acquainted with is of as menac- 
ing a description as some of the last quoted by 
Batiiotensis. It is, however, so common a8 





P | hardly to be worth the notice of “* N. & Q.’’s 


**Gideon Snooks, 
Ejus liber. 

Si quis furetur; 

Per collum pendetur, 

Similis huic pauperi animali.”’ 
Here follows a figure of an unfortunate individ- 
ual suspended “in malam orucem.’’ — Wotes 
and Queries. 
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Part of an article in Chambers’ Journal. 
THE SONG OF HIAWATHA.* 


America has not yet produced her great poet, 
who shall be ranked with ‘‘earth’s immortal 
few;’’ nor was it to be expected : Homers, Dantes 
and Shakspeares are not born in the first century 
of their country’s existence. The beauty of ex- 
ternal nature alone will not bring forth great 
poets, or America might by this time have out- 
distanced Europe. In no part of the world does 
Nature appear grander, or more gracious, or 
richer in inspiration and the elements of beauty. 
In her mountain majesty, her rolling seas of 

rairie-land, her cataracts that thunder everlast- 
ingly, her magnificent forests, her great rivers — 
she is there without arival. But although these 
things have their influence on the human mind, 
it is human life, with its mingled experiences, its 
glooms and glories, its sorrows and aspirations, 
its pain and passion, its sufferings and rejoicings, 
that inspires great poetry. And it is only out 
of a distinct, mature, and lusty national life that 
& national poet can come. It is in the fields of 
& great past, that have been trampled and 
ploughed and furrowed by struggles for national 
life and liberty, enriched and ennobled by long 
human toiling, watered by sweat and tears, and 
blood, that poetry strikes its deepest root, and 
flowers to its loftiest height.. America has but 
little of such a past. She is in the same position 
a8 @ young poet who has had but a very limited 
experience. The builder can only build ac- 
cording to his materials. We cannot look upon 
Longfellow as a great poet — we who are accus- 
tomed to Milton, Shakspeare, and Burns; never- 
theless, he is the best we could expect of a young 
country like America — under the circumstances 
as we say — the best, certainly, she has hitherto 
produced. 

We take Longfellow to be the most popular 
poet living. We believe his poems sell more, and 
are read more, than any other. His poetry is 
just the perfection of the happy medium : he has 
hit the golden mean. He has not creative power, 
nor a large shaping imagination; he does not 
exhibit much force of passion, and seldom reaches 
the sublime; but he has so much quiet beauty 
and tenderness, and is so peculiarly felicitous in 
appealing to the moral nature through the imag- 
ination, that the heart warmly welcomes him as 
a pleasant and genial guest. He is unequalled in 
setting to noble music some brave sentiment that 
runs through the soul of universal humanity ; 
and this is one great cause of the wide human 
sympathy which greets his poems. He has also 
@ perfect mastery of expression necessary for his 
purpoee:; herein heisa great artist. Everything 

sets his hand to is turned out finely finished; 
in this respect we should rank him next to Alfred 
Tennyson. He has no very fine frenzies, treads 
no perilous heights, sounds no dim unfathomed 
depths; but he goes on the even tenor of his 
way, with delightful ease and quiet sense of suffi- 
cient power to bear the burden of his song. In 
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his style, we seem to hear the melodious mur- 
murings of happy contentedness. 

In Hiawatha, Longfellow has gone right away 
from European subjects and their second-hand 
influences, which have hitherto mingled so largely 
in American poetry, and struck owt a new and 
rich vein in the poetic mine. He has turned to 
the past of his country, as it peers out of the 
backwoods and hunting-grounds of the red man 
— to that past, so fertile in legend and mystery. 
He has endeavored to give the world America’s 
first written epic, and for that purpose has chosen 
Indian life and love for his subject — we think, 
with marked success. If he has not done a great 
thing, he has achieved no mean triumph: he has 
sung & new song, and opened up novel vistas; 
and these things are not to be slightly estimated 
at the present time. 

To enjoy Hiawatha poetically, or judge it 
critically, we must take the poet’s stand-point, 
or rather the Indian point of view. It is an In- 
dian Edda. ll its features are Indian —from 
the legends which are strung together in a rosary 
of homely beauty, to the simple manner of telling 
it. The poem, save in the introduction, is alto- 
gether representative of a peculiar people, their 
history, traditions, life, and manners; and as 
such we must accept it. We take it to be emi- 
nently characteristic and illustrative of Indian 
life and scenery. The cunning and simplicity, 
exaggeration and love of the wonderful, which 
belong to the races of the red men, together with 
much of their forest experience, is admirably 
transmuted into poetic form. The measure, 
which at first seemed trivial and monotonous, 
grows on the reader, and in the end seems per- 
fectly adapted to the purpose. It is the very 
simplest possible, but managed with such artistic 
mastery that it never becomes wearisome. 

* * * * * 

Weshall not be able to follow Hiawatha through 
his many marvellous adventures; nor is it neces- 
sary; many of our readers will be already ac- 
quainted with them, and we hope to induce others 
to become so. 

In Indian mythology, as in that of Greece, we 
find the same personification and deification of the 
forces of nature, and many of them are touch- 
ingly beautiful. The Legends of the Winds, 
Spring and Winter, the Legend of the Strong, 
are finely poetical. 

Mr. Longfellow has conscientiously worked in 
the true spirit of his subject. He has been most 
successful in his representation of Indian life and 
customs, but not so successful in his descriptions 
of scenery; here we might have expected a new 
world of color and rich sensuous influence. After 
reading the descriptions of Humboldt and others 
of those grand American forests where stands 
‘* Magnificence dreaming,’’ and the wealth of the 
seasons is poured out in manifold, mingling, 
changing colors, we feel Mr. Longfellow’s allu- 
sions to them, in Hiawatha’s forest-wanderings, 
as bare enumerations of generalities. ° 

Mr. Longfellow has been greatly indebted to 
Mr. Schoolcraft, an American author, who has 
made many researches among all that appertains 
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to the Indian tribes of the United States, their | We take Hiawatha to be one of the most decided 
history, condition, and traditions; and he has | poetic successes of the late prolific publishing 
made good use of what materials he borrowed. | seasons. 





Tar Drawra-Room Srevt. Brighton: King. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


Tus book turns into an intellectual entertain- 
ment a classified selection of extracts from the 
English poets. There. are above two thousand 
quotationsgarranged wtider heads in the form of 
questions asto age, character, appearance, tastes, 
and pursuits, presenting the sentiments of many 
authors on these various subjects. The book is 
consigned to a president of the party usirig it as 
a recreation, and each chooses a number belong- 
ing to one of the extracts under the head. The 
replies being then read aloud, the amusement 
consists in the appropriateness or inappropriate- 
ness of its application. Thus, under the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Shall I mention the most prominent traits 
in your character ?”’ there are 103 quotations of 
every variety, such as in these examples : 


**T see thou know’st what is of use to know; 
What best to say canst say, to do, canst do; 
Thy actions to thy words accord; thy words 
To thy large heart give utterance due. 

—Milton. 
You have an iron will, 
With an axe-like edge unturnable.— Tennyson. 
I believe ye as I ever knew ye: 
A glorious talker, and a legend-maker 
Of idle tales and trifles.—Beaum’t & Fletcher. 
Thou know’st nothing; hast no part 
(Simple and stupid as thou art), 
Save gratitude and truth of heart.— Hogg. 
You are one 
Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incensed, that you are reckless 
What you do to spite the world.— Macbeth. 
You beat your pate, and fancy wit will come; 
Knock as you please, there ’s nobody at home. 
— Pope. 
Like all mankind, with vanity you ’re bless’d, 
Conscious of wit you never yet possess’d, 
—Blacklock.”’ 


Or to ** What do you chiefly like or desire? ”’ 
there is a choice of about a hundred replies to 
be taken by lot : 


*¢ You like a beefsteak, sir, as well as any, 
And have no objection to a pot of beer— Byron. 


Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d sleeve of care; 
The death of each day’s life, sore labor's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great Nature’s second 


course, 
Chief nourisher of life’s past.— Macbeth. 





Lady, thou lovest high and holy thought, 
And noble deeds, and hopes sublime or beau- 
teous; 
Thou lovest charities in secret wrought, 
And all things pure, and generous, and 
duteous.— Martin F. Tupper. 


Ale! the pleasant, warming, kind, heroic 
liquor ! 

Parent of fireside jests, and puns precocious; 

. .. + Mild or stale, 

Whether in England, brown; or India, pure 
and pale.— The Modern Orlando, 


Novels and plays, with poems old and new. 
—Crabbe. 
You desire, if it mighté be, 
To have a husband hardy, wise, and free, 
And secret, and no niggard nor no fool. 
—Chaucer.”’ 


Apart from the use of the book for social en- 
tertainment, it is a very good collection of poet- 
ical beauties, old and new, convenient for pur- 
poses of reference, and likely to tempt young 
people to make further acquaintance with the 
rice sources of literature whence the extracts are 
taken. — Literary Gazette. 





Tur Way or SatvatTion, illustrated in a series 
of Discourses. By the Rev. Albert Barnes. 
Revised by the Rev, E. Henderson, D.D. Lon- 
don: Knight and Son. 


Tuts is a volume sure to find favor with some 
at least of the numerous admirers of Barnes’ 
** Notes on the Old. and New Testaments.’’ The 
author, notwithstanding the prestige attaching 
to his name, modestly claims for these sermons 
a place only among works of temporary ‘useful- 
ness, Which ‘* accomplish an important purpose 
on @ limited scale, and then pass away, with 
much of the literature of past ages, to be re- 
called and remembered no more.’’ Time only can 
show whether this estimate of himself is just and 
proper, or not. That the discourses, however, 
are at all events well suited to the exigencies of 
the present times, is certainly without question. 
Dr. Henderson, in his editorial notice, warmly 
commends them to the public notice; and we 
fully agree with him in his verdict, that ‘‘ To the 
Sinner, whether awakened or unawakened —to 
the penitent, whether seeking pardon or rejoic- 
ing in it—to the thoughtful, whether a believer 
or a sceptic — to the intelligent mind, of what- 
ever class and under whatever circumstances — 
this treatise on the ‘ Way of Salvation’ may be 
heartily and hopefully recommended.’’ — Critic. 


























NECESSITY OF A, PEACE CONGRESS. 


NECESSITY OF A CONGRESS FOR PACI- 
FYING EUROPE. 


BY A STATESMAN. 


(The following is the text of the pamphlet which has excited 
so much sensation in Paris.) 
Parts, Dec. 20. 

Accorpine as the probabilities of a pacific 
solution assume greater consistency, certain 
organs of the English press are endeavoring 
by irritating articles to endanger the effect 
of the sage resolutions and of the calm atti- 
tude of the allied Governments. 

In misrepresenting the form and the char- 
acter of a document which it is the duty of 
the official parties to keep a secret, a risk is 
run of offending the power which Europe has 
ae to for concessions, when the interest 
of all is to facilitate the success of the pro- 
ceeding now entered on. 

It would be senseless to suppose that any 
statesman of Great Britain can behold other- 
wise than with the deepest regret this incon- 
siderate line of tactics. 

In the plans of arrangement now in course 
of negotiation, no one has any idea of humil- 
ee Russia, or depreciating the just share 
of influence and authority which she is called 
on to preserve in the councils of Europe. 

France and England have united together 
for a just war, not only because it was a just 
one, but because their own history proved to 
Russia that she could yield without dishonor. 

Do England and France find themselves 
lowered or humiliated by the obligation in 
which they were placed, the first to recognize 
the independence of the United States, and 
the second to renounce the conquests of the 
Republic and of the Empire? 

he result of the present struggle proves 
the contrary. 

Yet both these concessions were wrested 
from them by force of arms. It was France 
who constrained England to abandon her 
colonies in North America, and it was Eng- 
land who, in a greater degree than any other 
nation, contributed to detach from the 
French territory Belgium and the Rhenish 
provinces ; and yet France and England are 
at present closely united. 

ud, of their new destinies, they assur- 
edly have a right to proclaim that, in mak- 
ing at present the sacrifice of a policy incom- 
patible with the peace of the world, Russia 
cannot decline in public estimation, but that, 
on the contrary, she must increase in the 
confidence and esteem of Europe, and per- 
haps prepare herself for a not distant future 
of new and precious alliances. 

In that situation, the duty of the states- 
man is to seek out under what form, and in 
what circumstances, the acquiescence of Rus- 
sia will best be reconciled with the dignity 
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of a sovereign who, the day on which he will 
have signed peace, will find in his enemies of 
the day before nothing else than brothers, 

Since the Congress of Vienna, five great, 
powers have governed Europe with common, 
accord. To-day, three of these powers are 
at war, and the spontaneous intervention of 
the remaining two, either in an isolated 
manner, or in conferences, fails to reconcile 
them. Is it, then, surprising that the ordi- 
nary proceedings are insufficient to termi- 
nate a conflict of so novel a nature? 

One hundred and twenty millions of men 
are engaged in the struggle. On one side 
they are dying for their faith, on the other 
for justice. Thousands of cannon are thun- 
dering after forty years’ peace ; four thou- 
sand millions of francs have been consumed 
in less than fifteen months, and Europe 
awaits from this last holocaust of blood and 
gold a peace whieh shall have no end. 

Such is the present war ! 

When interests so noble and gigantic are 
at stake, can there be any chance of recon- 
ciling the belligerent parties otherwise than 
by a Congress? And is not that measure 
justified, moreover, by the incontestable fact, 
that at the sole announcement of the convo- 
cation of a Congress the different populations 
would consider péace concluded ? 

And why is this anticipated confidence? 
It is because nobody is ignorant that the sol 
difficulty is to find a conclusion worthy o 
the struggle, and that after the fall of Sebas- 
topol and the destruction of the Black Seq 
fleet, peaee became possible. In fact, a new 
position was created by this event, and it 
was pointed out with clearness in the ad- 
dress delivered by Napoleon III. to the ex- 
hibitors, and in the official papers of hig 
diplomacy. 

As long as a decisive success had not been 
obtained, the allies could only think of in- 
creasing their forces on the field of battle, 
In pursuing, at the price of enormous 
ces, a result which would turn to the advan 
tage of all, they could not admit that neu- 
trality had a useful mission to fulfil. But 
as England, France, Turkey, and Sardinia, 
had sufficed for the task, and as the propoasd 
aim was attained, the position of neutrals 
could be looked at in a more favorable 
light. 

St was then that the Emperor, making & 
solemn appeal to the shove of public opine 
ion with the view of terminating the war, 
exclaimed : ‘* Let Europe decide and declare 
who is in the right and who is in the wrong, 
for that will be a grand step towards a solg- 
tion.”’ 

He proclaimed with conviction and truth 
that, in the present epoch of civilization, the: 
success of armies is but temporary, and that. 
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away the last victory.” 

Thus, in the thoughts of the allied Gov- 
ernments, the last victory will be the conclu- 
sion of a peace. And it is public opinion in 
Europe which will have the merit and the 
honor, provided it interferes in the negotia- 
tions, assists at their various phases, and 
officially pronounces on all the minor difficul- 
ties which may issue from the discussions. 

A Congress can alone offer the opportunity 
of doing this. 

The readiness with which the secondary 
States have replied to the Emperor of the 
French proves that Europe is prepared for 
that great spectacle. 

Whilst Sweden was engaging herself by a 
treaty, the Governments of Central Europe, 
of the first, second, and even of the third 
order, were addressing to the Court of Rus- 
sia friendly representations, by no means 
' @omminatory, but expressing in the clearest 
manner the necessity of making concessions 
which would guarantee to the Western pow- 
ers the fact that the object of the war was real- 
ly acquired. At the same time each of them 
informed France and England of the steps it 
had taken, and invited them to receive with 
moderation the propositions that Russia might 
make. The majority of the sovereign Courts 
are consequently co-operating at this moment 
in the negotiations. But their co-operation 
is isolated, non-official, and without force. 
Theirs are local opinions and disjointed ; it 
ig not the general opinion of Europe which 
they express. 

in order that the general opinion be ren- 
dered useful and imposing, that it may carry 
away that last victory which shall definitive- 
, eg ed the world with peace from the fact 

it will leave behind it neither victors 
nor vanquished, it must necessarily be mani- 
fested solemnly, in an assembly of the repre- 
sentatives of all the States, where various 
modes of thinking may be conformed in one 
idea, and where the will of all may have but 
th voice. . -"v 

a Con , Europe will be represented 
sind personified. . 

Ambitions will be restrained and men’s 
minds revivified ; above all, over the powers 
will be suspended a supreme authority, which 
will ennoble the sacrifices, give to moderation 

character of magnanimity, impose a sal- 
restraint on religious or national exi- 
on, over-excited by the contest, and ren- 
to each government a perfect liberty of 
aetion with respect to its subjects. 

It would be most desirable were the idea 
of.a, Congress to proceed from Russia, and if, 
teeing into consideration as a basis of nego- 

ation the propositions carried to St. Peters- 
burg by Count Esterhazy, she were to pro- 


NECESSITY OF A PEACE CONGRESS. 
definitively it is “* public opinion that carries 


pose to deliberate on them not only in a sim- 
ple conference, but in'an assembly or all the 
sovereigns, and after solemn and sincere dec- 
tarations on the origin, the character, and 
the results of the contest. 

Such an overture would be a more certain 
indication of the pacific Shepaeitions of the 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg than a pure and 
simple acceptance of an ultimatum which 
might have no other aim than to retard the 
recal of the Austrian ambassador. It will 
be remembered that a similar acceptance pre- 
ceded the first conferences at Vienna, and did 
not prevent their failure. If Russia were 
boldly to adopt this step, her language would 
have a character of frankness and of grand- 
eur, which, in freeing her diplomatists forever 
from the reproach of duplicity, would mate- 
rially facilitate the conclusion of peace. 

It is only necessary to open contemporane- 
ous history to comprehend that Alexander IT. 
may enter on this path without humiliating 
Russia ; and if he considers the much greater 
sacrifices which the other powers have been 
compelled to make fur the progress of civili- 
zation, he will bless God for having reserved 
to his people, in a similar crisis, a privileged 
position. When the hour of American inde- 
pendence sounded, England had no idea that 
the annihilation of her old colonial policy 
was for her commerce and her navy the germ 
of an unlimited development. At the mo- 
ment when coalesced Europe made Napoleon- 
ian France violently return within the lim. 
its of the old monarchy, no one could foresee 
that the resuscitated empire would find in 
the renunciation of her conquests the means 
of extending over the free States of Europe 
an influence more powerful than that of 
Louis XIV. or of Napoleon I. 

It has been necessary that the national 
honor of the two countries should suffer 
nearly half a century of humiliations before 
they could clearly see into their new destinies 
and frankly resign themselves, one to the 
loss of her North American possessions, and 
the other of the conquests of the Republic 
and the Empire. 

But Russia, after a peace of forty years, 
which has changed the face of the world, soft- 
ened manners, and brought nations together 
in amity, enjoyed a better fate. Immediately 
after the struggle she was able to appreciate 
and appropriate the results of it; and at 
the very moment at which she renounces her 
old Eastern policy, she sees that that policy 
does not die, that it is regenerated, and that 
in civilizing herself she triumphs! 

What idea animated Peter the Great with 
respect to Constantinople? An idea as gen- 
erous and as holy as that which conducted 
the King Saint Louis, Richard of England, 





and Leopold of Austria to the tomb of Christ. 
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NECESSITY OF A PEACE CONGRESS. 
Can we feel surprised that this idea, a liv- 


ing tradition of all reigns, should have been 
enveloped in mystery, have grown in the 
dark, and that when it appeared in open 
day, fully armed, it succumbed and became 
transformed into a conflict of giants? No; 
for the moment it was conceived it had that 
destiny. It was exclusive and incomplete, 
for it only aimed at the enfranchisement of 
the Greek communion; it was aggressive 
and encroaching, for that enfranchisement 
implied a territorial re-arrangement of Eu- 


rope. 

But Europe, which the creator of Russia 
had only seen exclusively commercial at Lon- 
don and Amsterdam, irreligious and dissolute 
at the Court of the Regent, and which could 
not comprehend his great conception, was at 
that time undergoing a grand transformation. 
Whilst Catherine and Nicholas were slowly 
opening the road to Constantinople for the 
armies of Russia, the old feudal edifice of 
the West was crumbling away, and on its 
ruins Napoleon was founding the base of a 
new policy and a new society. 

At a distance of 150 years the ideas of Pe- 
ter the Great have found before them a re- 
generated Europe, drawing after it already 
the Eastern world into its principles of order, 
justice, and tolerance, by the sole attraction 
of the wonders of civilization, and raising 
aloft the cross in the metropolis of Islam- 


ism. 

The will of Peter the Great was from that 
moment accomplished. 

And when, in the nineteenth century, 
Russia directed her armies and fleets on Con- 
stantinople, she committed as grave an error 
as if England or France had re-commenced 
the crusades. But let her admit that error 
and renounce her system of isolated propa- 

ndism, let her claim her share in the col- 
ective protectorate which Christian Europe 
has achieved, and this claim will not be re- 
fused. Is Europe ignorant of the fact that 
the coreligionists of the Russian people com- 

three-quarters of the population of Tur- 

ey; that the ill-feeling of the Cabinet of 

St. Petersburg can create there enormous 

difficulties, and that its sincere co-operation 

would, on the contrary, become one of the 

most essential elements of the pacific regen- 
eration of the Ottoman empire? 

Such is the truth as to the origin, the char- 
acter, and the results of the struggle. 

Were Russia to accept these views, and 
the negotiations of the Cabinets to adopt at 
once inspirations as liberal ; were a congress 
to meet with such sentiments of frankness 
and honor, where the conscience of sovereigns 
would co-operate with the talents of diplo- 
matists to reconstruct with solidity and 
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justice the equilibrium of Europe, who would 
dare to doubt of success? ' 
No person. 
Prepared to agree, as in a family deliber-, 
ation before their peers, the belligerent 
powers would be authorized to conclude an 
armistice as a proof of the legitimate hopes 
which would proceed from the new form of 
negotiations. 
n all the difficulties would be smoothed 
away ; for it cannot be admitted that a con- 
of sovereigns, united to regulate, ‘iin 
the name of the common weal, not only the 
Eastern question, but all the other difficulties 
which had sprung up since the congress of 
Vienna, would fail in its efforts. 

Is there a single interest which would not 
derive benefit from the immediate pacification 
of Europe? 

Are not Prussia and Austria impatient to 
recover the share of influence which has be- 
come more and more compromised by the 
unsuccess of their efforts? 

Does not Russia aspire to resume the course, 
of internal prosperity, and to liquidate 
honorably aad grandly the traditions of a 

licy which was generous at the epoch when. 
it was conceived, but which has been con- 
demned as inadequate by the progress of. 
civilization, and which she ould have been: 
compelled to renounce sooner or later in her 
own interest, as in that of the world? 

The Anglo-French alliance is eternal. It 
will attain its object amidst the days of mis- 
fortune as in those of prosperity. But 
would it not be for it a stroke of fortune to 
triumph at that period of the war when, 
having nothing further to destroy than the 
Baltic fleet, the interests and ideas of the 
two nations might be brought into oppo- 
sition ? 

Finally, if the secondary powers of Europe 
contribute in a direct manner to re-establish 

ce, if Europe is indebted to them in some 

e for the commencement of endless 

labors, for the reforms and benefits which 

will ensue from that grand event, will not 4 

similar service rendered prove a better guar- 

antee for such States from the eventualities 
of the future than any protectorates ? 

The assembling of a congress will there- 
fore be for the benefit of all. The necessity 
for it results from the five great powers being 
unable to come to a precise understanding, 
Its formation has been in embryo since the 
appeal made to the geen opinion of Eu-. 
rope by Napoleon IIT. The wish for it 
inspires every breast, and the official pro 
sition which will be made for it will neither. 
meet with an adversary nor a n indiffer- 
ent to it from the very day when a sovereign 
Court shall have assumed the initiative =~ 











RESULTS 
From The Examiner, 29 Dec. 
SOME RESULTS OF 18655. 


Tue year 1855 has at least done.something 
towards the attainment of the object which 
the shrewdest politicians in Europe have 
most aimed at effecting during the last three 
hundred years. Upon the balance of power 
itt Europe alone can any hopes be based, in 
the present condition of the world, for per- 
manent peace, freedom, and civilization. 
The great principle of European develop- 
ment hinges wholly upon this— that none 
gf the powers or races of one part of the 

be should acquire or preserve such a su- 
periority over the other, as might allow it at 
Ropers to arrest the progress or destroy the 
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ndence of its fellows. 

“Tt has been objected that the policy for 
| mde this balance has as often failed as 
montin and that the task for which so 
much has been labored and expended in one 
Gentury has had generally to be begun again 
itranother. But is this the fact? Have the 
éfforts of groat countries and great men been 
go completely thrownaway? It seems to us, 
the-contrary, that down at least to the 
middle of tho last century the distribution 
= sees was maintained with tolerable 
iness, If it has been disturbed more 
fecently, a reason may be found in the unex- 
~ growth of a portion of Europe, and 
h the expansion of its habits and civilization 
beyond the boundaries which nature and geo- 
Faby srpeared to have assigned it. Since 
ussia has grown up, not only in the 
multiplicity and progress of its own race, 
But in the absorption of weaker races and 
territories. The Sclavonic provinces one 
after another became Russian by seizure and 
assimilation, and the danger impending over 

Turkey was no longer to be concealed. 
Had Euro remained unoccupied and un- 
vulsed with other events and other cares, 
; would thus carly have addressed itself to 
he question of Russian encroachment. The 
was never more manifest. But the 
t struggle between England and France 
ultaneously with that Sobeuan popular 
and monarchic influence, a struggle which 
Degun, not in 1789, but at the rise of the 
American war, diverted due attention from 
the growth of Russia. France herself swelled 
ta dimensions which of themselves destroyed 
the balance of power, and of course she 
mocked at the principle as completely as 
those American statesmen do now, who pro- 
to dominate over their continent just as 
great Napoleon did over his. England 
was of course unable at the same time to re- 
store the balance of power in the West, and 
Gause it to be respected in the East. She did 
what was possible ; but Russia, then mistress 








OF 1855. 


of Finland and of Bessarabia, and with France 
at her back, was for the time completely in 
the ascendant. Happily Alexander did not, 
and Nicholas could not, at first make war. 
But Russia nevertheless continued to make 
signal through gradual advances. The Czars 
avowed that they must advance ; and Nicholas 
not only knew that he was under this com- 
ulsion, but that Europe must one day en- 
eavor to repel his advance by arms, and he 
eepare ancerdingly for that conjuncture, 

fetternich in 1829 declared that Russia 
must be checked, and could only be checked 
by force. The Dukeof Wellington made the 
same admission, but desired to defer the evil 
day. Sooner or later a Russian war, there- 
fore, undertaken to restore and establish the 
balance of power in Europe, was a contingen- 
cy a8 inevitable as any phenomena that as- 
tronomers can foresee. The only question 
was as to the timeand opportunity. It is to 
the glory of England and France that their 
rulers seized them when they occurred, and 
that what it was clear must be done one day 
was no longer irresolutely delayed. 

Success in the great attempt was anythin 
but certain last Christmas. We had ind 
redeemed a summer of inaction by the enter- 
priso of autumn. We had gained two battles, 
an offensive.one at Alma, a defensive one at 
Inkermann, and had shown ourselves supe- 
rior to the foe on his own soil, and on the 
very fields of battle he had chosen. But 
we labored under such a total want of mili- 
tary genius, of military organization, and 
of administrative aptitude, that the fruits of 
those two hard-won victories were lost. We 
allowed the enemy to gather courage, to gain 
experience, and effectually to fortify himself; 
while, struggling under famine, pestilence, 
and privation, our army was scarcely able 
to defend by the bayonet the trenches they 
had painfully thrown up with the spade. 
Now the state of things is very different. 
We have taken and destroyed the great Rus- 
sian fortress, though it had an army for its 

rrison. We have annihilated the Black 

a fleet which menaced Turkey, and we are 
masters of the mouth of the Danube. 

Moreover, we have made great progress in 
remedying all those defects of organization 
which rendered the bravest of armies ineffi- 
cient. Last year our French Allies were in- 
finitely superior to us in all the details of 
commissariat, supply, encampment, soldiers’ 
comfort and discipline. This year we learn, 
from most disinterested witnesses, that while 
- wrsoeh SapAie the same, we have not 
only overtaken but surpassed them in regu- 
larity and abundance of supply, in order 
3 comfort, se 1 ory health ys ae 
of our army. e @ severe Tace- 

. ‘thanks 





ful lesson, but we profited by it; 
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THE GREAT FMPOSTOR. 


mainly to the publicity which was so much 
blamed for laying bare our scandalous defi- 
ciencies. 

But the fact more important even than 
battles won or military organization perfected 
has been the consolidation of the Angio- 
French alliance. Up to the present year, 
that alliance was still but in a state of ex- 

iment, and the world of diplomacy did 
not believe initsduration. France and Eng- 
land, thanks to Bourbon pettiness and jeal- 
ousy, had so many conflicting interests every- 
where. In Spain, Portugal, Greece, and 
Egypt, at Rome and in India, in Brussels 
and Vienna, not to speak of the New World, 
the Orleans Government had bequeathed such 
antagonisms that any one of them might at 
any time have broken outand festered. But 
the English Government has been so temper- 
ate and conciliatory, and the Emperor of 
the French has set his face so determined! 
against the resuscitation of distinct Frenc 
and English parties at these several courts 
and capitals, that malice has been everywhere 
disappointed. 

hat the alliance has produced in the 
Levant and the Euxine we need not recapitu- 
late. The final treaty or convention which 
shall regulate the balance of power in those 
regions will form the best foundation of Eu- 
ropean settlement and future peace ; and in 
the meantime the treaty with Sweden, by 
which England and France guarantee to that 
pewer its present territories, and Sweden in 
return stipulates never to cede or exchange 
any portion of them, is not an unimportant 
advance towards it. Russian efforts to obtain 
& spacious seaport on the Atlantic had well 
igh been crowned with success, which this 
- yp agra foils. The revisal or abrogation 
of the Sound Dues, too, affords an opportu- 
nity of including Denmark in the arrange- 
ment, and of uniting the Scandinavian king- 
doms in the same bond. ‘The crown of 
Denmark has hitherto sought to protect itself 
under the aegis of Russia; but the court of 
Copenhagen, as well as all the minor ones of 
Germany, has been taught by the events of 
1855. Austria might Ive been in a condi- 
dition also to take advantage of them, but her 
Concordat und her cowardice are turning the 
hopes of North and Central Germany in other 
directions, and promise to metamorphose al- 
5 wg the position of Central Europe. 

uch are some of the ftuits of the Anglo- 
French alliance, — the great fact of the ycar 
which is expiring, the great fact of the year 
which is about to commence. We have no 
hope, indeed, that at the present moment it 
is about to dictate peace, or that it is as yet 
able to wring from reluctant Russia the grant 
of independence and equality to the nations 
of Europe. More severe punishment will 
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have to be infficted. Tt was hardly reasona+ 
ble to expect to be able to undo in a@ sin 


| year of activity the result of fifty years: of 


negligence, 





From The Examiner, 29 Deo, 
THE GREAT IMPOSTOR, 


A pampHiet which can be regarded a8 
nothing less than official has been published 
at Vienna, explaining the financial views an@ 
measures of the Baron de Bruck. Austria 
is about to reduce her army to a greater 
amount than was supposed ; and this dis- 
armament is to be followed by a second whi 
ipso facto will establish Austria in a state 
forced neutrality. In communication with 
the Western Powers the Court of Vienng 
has doubtless represented this disarmament 
as no definitive abandonment of its former 

retences and promises; but the Baron de 

rack’s pamphlet explains the past military 
policy of Austria in a manner so contrary # 
past Austrian representation, that the expla- 
nation is really worth notice. 

Over and over again we were told that the 
Austrian army was to be kept upon a war 
footing, and that the Baron [less was or 
pointed to command it, expressly that Ru 
might be intimidated into accepting fair 
terms of peace. Baron de Bruc Is us 
now a far different story. Austria, he saya; 
put its army on a war footing to gn 
against the probable event of Russia gaini 
some signal advantage over the allies an 
their armies; for in that case the entire 
southwest of Europe would have been’ a9 
completely at the Czar’s mercy that Austria 
was bound to provide for such a contin mer: 
How very considerate! 1t was thought highly 

robable at Vienna that our armies would be 

estroyed in the Crimea, and the Emperor 
Francis Joseph took measures accordingly. 
Now, however, continues the financial Baron, 
it has become tolerably plain that Russia 
cannot annihilate the allies, to whatever ex- 
tent she may be able to defend herself. There 
is consequently nothing left for an Austrian 
army to care for or to do; and therefore, 
saith the Baron de Bruck, we proceed to dis- 
band it. 

Would it have been possible to make more 
frankly the shameful confession that in all 
her old proposals for co-operating with the 
allies, Austria never contemplated for an 
instant the coercion of Russia except in the 
case of Russia triumphing? Such a triumph 
would have been the signal for instant ap- 
propriation of the Ottoman empire in 
rope; and that Austria should, in this cage, 
be so fully armed as to be able to insist on 
having her share of the spoil, was the ex- 
clusive object of her preparations! Baron 
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de Bruck’s financial statement explains it all 
so clearly, that perhaps the ch and 
English Governments, at a time when they 
are allowing Austria Bb = pogend of 

ls of peace to ia which Russia 
as beforehand declared her determination 
not to ‘accept, may find it really worth their 
while to read the pamphlet of the worthy 


Baron. 

Of the stubborn attitude taken by Russia 
in “regard to these much-talked-of proposals 
no one now seems to entertain a doubt, and 
the question on all sides is, what can be 
the policy, what the hopes of Russia, in 

us defying the allies to greater efforts? 

hy, plainly she must think the allies have 
greedy done their worst. She may hereafter 
fiscover her mistake, but for the present she 
thinks they have destroyed all that their 
fleets copia, destroy, and that nothing more 
is to be feared from them. Were another 
campaign even to place the whole of the 
Crimea at their disposal, would a country so 
easy for the Russians to attack, so costly for 
the allies to defend, be worth their keeping? 
This is the argument even of Nesselrode. 
Neither does the prospect of the allied armies 
leaving the Crimea and transferring the field 
of ‘operation to any other point of the 
Russian shores or dominions on the Black 
Sea, appear to alarm the Czar and his coun- 
sellors. All the vulnerable parts of Russia, 
its fortresses or cities, all the greater prizes 
and rewards of victory, are so remote from 
the Black Sea, that the Czar, though he has 
prudently ordered the fortification of Mos- 
eow, prefers biding the risk, and waiting 
the chapter of accidents, to submission. The 
chapter of accidents comprises all that may 
happen in England or in France. It also 
indindes all that may happen in Turkey. 

The Czar Alexander, in short, still thinks 
evidently, as his father did, that Turkey can- 
not long survive, that the Sultan is still the 
sick man, and that success or failure to the 
allies must alike prove fatal to that decaying 
body. In which case, asks Russian diplo- 
macy, how can gorenmane so fundament- 
ally differing as those of France and England, 
and with interests in the East so divergent, 
agree in the joint treatment of the Ottoman 
rule and the Ottoman empire? This is the 
hope at St. Petersburgh. The Journal des 

ts itself, reserved and philosophic as it 
foretells that the union of France and 
land, though likely to abide as long as 
we merely protect Turkey, must be dissolved 
the instant we set about either making con- 
quests or distributing acquisitions. Accord- 


ingly the Russian Chancer rsists in view- 
ing y pe 
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urkey and its provinces as a European 
prey, and refuses, by consenting to peace on 
the conditions offered, to surrender wholly 


. 





WAR. OR- PEACE, 


to the Western Powers its share in the 
partition. In Russian contemplation France 
and England are at present lords of Turkey ; 
the neutralization of the Black Sea would 

rpetuate such supremacy ; and this is what 
Reabess and the Peace party in Russia can 
no more stomach than Nicholas. 

We have stated what we believe to be the 
reasoning now predominant in the Cabinet 
of St. Petersburgh ; and if it be so, neither 
Austrian intervention, nor the intermeddling 
of a European Congress, will be at all likely 
to cure it. The task is for the Allies alone. 
To combine the duties of war and peace is 
difficult yey but in the case before us 
ought not to be impossible. While the war 
is vigorously pursued jet care be taken to 
show that the distrusts which have arisen 
out of it are unfounded. Let those outlying 
eines” of the Turkish empire which have 

itherto been Russian hospodarates be organ- 
ized in independence. Let us show what we 
intend to do with Wallachia and Moldavia. 
Let us establish the delta of the Danube, as 
we have done that of the Nile, independent 
of European powers, and on conditions that 
admit of self-defence and self-development. 
And above all, let us lose no time in impart- 
ing vigor and efficiency to the Turkish Goy- 
ernment itself, by insisting upon honesty and 
activity in its several departments. A rein- 
vigoration of the Ottoman empire, by re- 
establishing the thorough efficiency of its 
government in military and civil organiza- 
tion, ought to proceed concurrently with the 
resistance to Russian aggression. Our failure 
to make use of the Turks has been our own 
fault, not theirs; and the true humiliation 
of Russia will be to erect against her, as an 
impassable barrier, a regenerated Turkey. 





WAR OR PEACE. 


To the Editor of the Examiner : 

Sir, — Ignorant as I am whether you will 
deem it necessary or expedient to place again 
before the public the opinions I have often 
given on the war, [am impelled by a sense 
of duty to recapitulate the principal ones at 
this momentous crisis. We are in danger of 
@ peace; a worse danger than ever hung 
over us, either in the present or any other 
war. Our interests have been betrayed by 
both the factions which have succeeded in 
strange rapidity to the management of our 
affairs. erman influence, more insidious 
to England than Russian is to the Continent, 
has stolen over us and weakened us. I do 
not blame the princes of Germany for ab- 
staining from hostilities. It is their interest 
that France and Russia should debilitate each 
other. But there is something ludicrous in 
the suspicion that any of them are jealous 
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of our naval superiority. The people of Ger- 
many lost their opportunity of freedom when 
they permitted the Houses to swallow up the 
cities ; when they forbore to expel from their 
country its pound-weight and ounce-weight 
oppressors. No nation can be free and in- 
dependent while its rulers form alien connec- 
tions. Germany is under one wide cobweb 
of princely intermarriages. Expect then 
nothing from Germany but duplicity and in- 
trigue. Qur eyes should be directed to the 
vital parts of Russia. These are not the fin- 

rs and toe-nails. Poland is the point. 

ive Polanders arms and munition, and you 
instantly raise an army far more numerous 
than you can raise in the British isles, and 
not less brave. That army will have its own 
country to fight for, ours hasnot. Thatarmy 
will contain no jealousies within it ; can we 
say the same of ours? Beside, let me hint 
that the most prudent and the most pacific 
of monarchs may eventually, in one way or 
other, pursue a policy at variance with ours, 
if we should happen to have any. The sol- 
diers that are still surviving should be hus- 
banded carefully ; they may soon be wanted 
nearer home. 


Watrer Savace Lanpor. 
26 Dec. 





From The Spectator, 29 Dec. 
THE CONGRESS. 


‘‘L’Empre c’est la Paix’’—the apho- 
rism, embodied in a pamphlet, was thrown 
upon Europe from some mysterious Imperial 

ress of France, for the purpose of reconcil- 
ing foreign states to the Elected of December 
in his full Napoleonic capacity. Some time 
after, was thrown out, in rather a different 
mode, a pamphlet on ‘‘ the Reconstruction 
of the Map of ay, OPI ig en. out 
‘the Orient ’’ for the Western Powers, and 
giving Moldavia to Austria. The Czar had 
refused to acknowledge ‘Sir, my brother ; ’’ 
and ‘my brother ”’ appeared, y what we 
could see of his attitude in the side-mirror of 
this half-published half-suppressed pamphlet, 
to be contemplating a redistribution of the 
inheritance of Europe. It was a kind of re- 
tort-tremendous upon the manoouvre called 
‘the Sick Man.’’ A third pamphlet falls 
from the clouds in the language of the Uni- 
verse — videlicet French — embodying, with 
advocacy, the proposal conveyed in its title, 
‘On the Necessity of a Congress to pacify 
Europe.”” It is not authenticated ; rumor 
ascribes it, perhaps falsely, to the Imperial 
hand of Napoleon himself, who is said to 
have exercised some persuasion in order to 
draw Lord Palmerston into’ peace-negotia- 
tions. Who believes either the gossip about 
autograph pamphlets, or such a thing as dif- 
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ference of opinion between Napoleon’ and 
Palmerston? There lies the pamphlet, how- 
ever, — suffered if not sodas with itseugs 
tion that since two out of the five Great 
owers cannot reconcile the other three, we 
must have a Congress, which would restore 
Austria and Prussia to the position they 
have lost, Russia to the development of her 
industry, France and England to peace, and 
the secondary states to tranquillity. It is 
curious that all concurrent accounts repre- 
sent Paris as the centre of what we may cali 
the new Peace doctrine —some notion of 
erecting Austria and Prussia into arbritators; 
and accepting such a peace as those powem 
would allow. There is a general supposition 
that the Emperor of the French has had 
enough of war, and would like to revert to 
the old announcement of the oracle, ‘‘ L’Ems 
ire c’est la paix.’’? The arguments of Saint- 
arc Girardin, in the article in the Journal 
des Deébats, go far to confirm this supposition. 
The Eastern war, he says, has been neither 
useless nor mischievous for France; it has 
given to her the alliance with England, the 
‘‘ favorable ”’ neutrality of Germany, and the 
opportunity of showing, in a war of conser- 
vative policy, that she is not irrevocably 
bound to revolutionary policy. 


‘‘ This war has restored to France her inde- 
pendence of action in Europe, and with indepen- 
dence the ascendant. * * * * When we 
pray for peace, it is not to finish as speedily as 
possible a war useless and gratuitous; it is to 
tinish befittingly a war that has given to us all 
that it can give ; for peace has all the advans 
tages which war could have for us at the present 
day, and it is peace alone which can consolidate 
the work of war.’ 


The pamphlet is probably set afloat to test 
the direction of the current. It is the par, 
allel of Mr. F. O. Ward’s turnip to exhibit 
the flow of certain running streams. It asks 
Eurone whether it will Sees a Congress? 
The Governments, we can imagine, might 
answer ‘‘ yes;’’ but they would find some 
difficulty in showing that the Western Pow- 
ers are ina position which would render a 
Congress available for heir professed objects, 
It might have been an efficacious mode of 
preventing war, if the Congress had been as- 
sembled Ca hostilities, and the Powers 
represented had been perfectly impressed 
with the necessity of constraining the en- 
croachments of Absolutism as much as the 
spoliation of Anarchy. It might be a fit- 
ting mode of arranging peace when the West- 
ern Powers should have attained the objects 
of the war. But, pendente lite, the Western 
Powers are without a locus standi which 
would enable them to insist upon theit 
rights ; and they have no occasion to surren# 
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@er those rights in order to t the infe- 
rior concessiun which might obtained 
through the verdict of a Congress. It may 
suit the purpose of Napoleon III. to merge 
in an assemblage of constituted roy- 
alties; it may suit him now, thus to neutral- 
ize the ** ultra-insular ’’ influenceof England : 
but we cannot be blind to our own total sub- 
mersion in such a conclave, under the over- 
whelming number of secondary states, reluc- 
tant allies, and false neutrals, all eager to 
subserve the interests and designs of Russia. 
Whatever the Government in Paris may 
think, — or in Downing Street, —the pub- 
lie opinion of the people must go for some- 
a At this precise a moment a Congress 
would be regarded with great jealousy in 
France, and not with favor in Englund. It 
must assemble to effect a compromise of ob- 
jeets which, wo have been assured, are not to 
compromised, and which the English peo- 
ple, at least, would hold it mischievous and 
shameful to compromise. Underlying the 
—— between the Western Powers and 
ia, is a question between the national 
eommunitics of Europe and the governments, 
—the question whether governments shall 
exist for the sake of a few families, or for the 
sake of the nations whose affairs are to be 
administered. The Congress, if assembled 
ow, would come together on the basis of 
the family principle ; and what settlement 
could it make which would be satisfactory to 

the Continent? 

In England we remember the last Con- 
remember ~~ was a ~~ 

course of courts —a t famil rty 0 
the royal class— in hich thee on: ae 
her und much holiday-making ; business 
g left to the diplomatists, to the perse- 
vering Czar, and to accommodating bureau- 
cratists; with a dead weight of class inter- 
est to sustain such men against the real 
statesmen of Germany and the representa- 
tives of England. A. was . organized in- 
on , which resulted in a family compact 
and in the outwitting of English aahveae. 
Public opinion would not only refuse to tol- 
erate any such result now, but, with that ex- 
perience recalled to it, the community here 
would watch its statesmen with jealousy, and 
would mistrust them even for the attempt, at 
such a time, to enter such a Congress at all. 





From The Spectator, 29 Dec. 
THE RUSSIAN WAR IN ASIA. 


How shall the war be carried on? Russia 
has been beaten in the Crimea, but she is 
triumphant in Turkish Armenia. She has 
lost Schastopol, but she has gained Kars and 
Bayazved, and she oecupies the road from 
Prebizond to 'l'eheran. Is she to be permit- 
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ted to retain or extend her conquests at 

leasure, or are we to retake them and retal- 
late in kind? ‘fhe latter course at present 
finds much favor, and it is undoubtedly one 
‘that demands grave consideration. But in 
speculating on the future conduct of the war, 
we must not confine ourselves to one point ; 
we must survey the whole, and estimate not 
the absolute but the comparative merits of 
each proposed course. 

If the war were a purely military business, 
in which politics had no part, and if we 
were prepared to continue the war until 
Russia were rendered innocuous to surround- 
ing nations, few things would be more easy 
than to sketch the operations that would be 
necessary to that end. Thus, to block out 
Russia in the North, it is not enough to stip- 
ulate that Sweden shall not cede ws! r- 
tion of her territory to the enemy ; Finland 
should be conquered and restored to Sweden. 
To relieve Germany, Poland should be 
wrenched from the grep of the Czar and set 
upon its legs again. ‘lo preserve European 
Turkey and secure the free navigation of the 
Danube, the Crimean fortresses should be 
utterly destroyed ; Russian war-ships should 
be excluded from the Black Sea; Ismail 
should be dismantled, and a portion of the 
territory on the left bank of the Northern- 
most arm of the Danube ceded to Turkey. 
Then, we should cross the Black Sea, and 
thrust back the Russians from the South to 
the North of the Caucasus, fixing their fron- 
tier on the Kouban and the Terek. But this 
would be a labor for giants, and the work of 
years! A combination as extensive as that 
which overthrew Napoleon would be required 
to overthrow the Czar, and wrest from him 
the conquests of sixty years. 

Our resources in men and money, however 
great, are not unlimited, and our objects 
must be limited toour means. The primary 
ohject of the war was not the security of 
Germany and Scandinavia, but of Turkey ; 
its territorial integrity and independence. 
There might be no objection, if Germany and 
Scandinavia would juin us, to undertake the 
conquest of Finland and Poland ; but, until 
they do so, we must be content to accom- 
plish what we can without them, and in 
other directions more closely connected with 
the original object of the war. 

At the close of 1855 we stand in this posi- 
tion. We have taken and destroyed two- 
thirds of the ‘standing menace ”’ to Con- 
stantinople — the city of Sebastopol and the 
Russian Black Sea fleet; but the Russian 
army and the Northern forts remain. We 
have freed the Black Sea and its shores, and 
have ravaged the Sea of Azoff; but we have 
not fired a shot against Ismail, nor have we 





done anything to resist the Russians in Trans- 
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caucasia or Turkish Armenia. Putting the 
conquest of Poland aside as visionary, and 
that of Finland as prod!ematical, and in any 
case as distinct from the operations in the 
East, there remain two courses before the 
Allies,—to continue their career in the 
Crimea, or to transfer the greater part of the 
army clsewhere. If the former were deter- 
mined on, then the whole of the force now 
in the East would not be more than adequate 
to that object; if the latter, then certainly 
Balaklava, Kamiesch, Kertch, Kupatoria, 
and Kinburn, could be held by garrisons, 
and more than half the army would be avail- 
able for other operations. There are two 
points near the Black Sea that invite attack, 
— Ismail, and Kherson and Nicolaief. But 
either operation would absorb the whole of 
the foree that could be spared from the 
Crimea. Both, if successful, would inflict 

tdamage upon Russia, while the reduc- 
tion of Ismail would more directly conduce 
to the safety of Turkey and the freedom of 
the Danubs. Neither would raise any polit- 
ical jealousy in the Cabinets of the Allied 
Powers, or that of Austria. But another 
expedition has heen suggested to the Allies, 
and that we propose to consider. 

The gencral reader may have observed that 
the advocates of the Russian provinces in 
Transcaucasia as a field of conquest have 
again enterid the arena of discussion, and 
are pressing their claims. Among others, 
Mr. Laurence Oliphant has republished his 
pamphict on the subject, with a preface 
written in the ‘lurkish camp at Sugdidi and 
dated the 13th November.* Mr. Oliphant 
alleges that the Christian populations of 
Mingrclia, Immcritia, and Georgia, hate the 
Russians, but abhor the Turks; and that 
their hostility to Omer Pasha’s army perils 
the success of his enterprise. That hostility, 
he supposes, would give way before a Chris- 
tian army. Founding upon the advantages 
of the conquest of ‘Iranscaucasia, he pro- 
poses that an army composed of the Christian 
allies of ‘Turkey, or, failing that, an army 
composed of English alone, should be trans- 
ferred to 'lranscaucasia, there to undertake 
the conquest of those provinces. The Turk- 
ish army he would transport to Soudjak- 
Kaleh ; whence they might march to the 
plains of the Kouban, and, in conjunction 
with the Muslem mountaineers, who are de- 
votedly attached to the Porte, move upon 
and intercept all communication between 
Russia and ‘Transcaucasia, by the pass of 
Dariel ; a movement which, supported by a 


* “The Transcaucasian Provinces the Proper Field of 
Speen for a Christian Army. Being a second edition 
of ‘The Coming Campaign, by Laurence Oliphant, Author 
of ‘The Russian Shores of the Black Sea.’ With a Preface 
to this edition written frum the seat of war.” Published 
by Blackwood and Sons. 
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flotilla in the Sea of Azoff, would certainly 
facilitate the operations of the Allies to the 
South of the great mountain-chain. The 
question to be determined is, whether such @ 
combined enterprise be a practicable, or the 
best practicable, mode of continuing the 
war ; respecting its absolute advantages there 
can be no dispute. 

We have before explained the position of 
Russia South of the Caucasus, and pointed 
out how it is essential to the prosecution of 
Russian designs against our possessions in 
India ; how it affects the security of Asiatic 
Turkey, and the fortunes of Persia. The 
cessation of warfare in the Crinea, the fal] 
of Kars, and the progress of Omer Pasha, 
have drawn all eyes tu this quarter, and haye 
revived the proposal for the conquest of 
Transcaucasia. Undoubtedly, if, as we stated 
above, the war were carried on by purel 
military men for py military aims, suc 
an enterprise would be a matter of course, 
because it would complete the chain of con- 
quests necessary for the curbing of Russia, 
But the war is carried on for mixed political 
and military purposes, the latter being sub- 
servient to cud controlled by the former. In 
the enterprises undertaken, we may expect 
to find the political elements predominate. 
In waging war in the Crimea, in extendin 
its field to fhe Danube or the Dnieper ant 
Boug, the Allies would be on the common 
ground of their political interests. But 
would that be the case if the war, station 
in the Crimea and on the mainland of South- 
ern Russia, were removed to Transcaucasia? 
There are already indications that such would 
not be the case. Such an extension of the 
war would be beyond doubt more conducive 
to the interests of Englund and Turkey than 
those of France and Austria. The conquest 
of Transcaucasia would inflict a deadly blow 
on Russian projects in Asia; but it would 
recoil upon ourselves if it were doubtfull 
undertaken, or if it led to the weakening o 
our alliance with France, or the freezing of 
the chilly moral support we receive from 
Austria. 

The problem is this— We could chase 
the Russian army from the Crimea, or com- 
pel it to surrender; we could attempt the 
capture of Kherson and Nicolaief; and we 
could take Ismail and free the Danube. In 
all these operations, it may be fairly assumed 
that the Allies would cheerfully bear a part, 
and that in the last Austria might be induced 
to co-operate. We could conquer Transcau- 
casia, with an English army alone, if a sep- 
aration of the forces were determined on; 
but in duing so we might endanger the alli- 
ance, and alienate Austria still further. The 
danger to us and to Europe from the Russian 
position is great, but remote ; and so long as 
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the Black Sea is kept free from Russian 
ships, and the Russians are kept distant from 
its Eastern coasts, we may rely on it that 
Russia cannot undertake any material enter- 
prise in Asia Minor. The question of her 
supremacy beyond the Caucasus may there- 
fore be safely adjourned, at least until we 
have accomplished the work in the Black 
Sea and the Baltic, nearer to our hand and 
of more pressing importance. 

But then comes another question. Are 
we to submit to Russian encroachment, by 
force of arms, in Turkish Armenia, accom- 
plished during a war undertaken to preserve 
the integrity of Turkey? By undertaking 
and completing the conquest in Transcau- 
casia, we should undoubtedly expel the Rus- 
sians from Turkish Armenia. But if we 
give up, from higher considerations, the con- 

uest of Transcaucasia, it surely does not 

llow that we are bound to submit to the 
Russian conquests, actual and probable, in 
Turkish Armenia. Qn the contrary, the 
Western Powers are bound, by the terms of 
their alliance, to free Turkish territory from 
Russian foes; it is for them, co-operating 
with Turkey, to devise means for that pur- 

ose: but they are not bound to conquer 
Teameancdaia. If it should be found that 
adequate terms of peace cannot be extorted 
from the enemy by operations in the Black 
Sea and the Baltic, at the same time that 
Turkish Armenia is secured, the Allies may 
be compelled to undertake the conquest of 
- Transcaucasia ; and chen it would be a legit- 
imate operation. 





From The Spectator, 29 Dec. 
POSTAL REFORM ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 


‘¢Every American who spends any con- 
siderable time in England comes home with 
@ glowing account of the English postal 
system, and extols its promptness, conven- 
ience, safety, and punctuality, as something 
bordering on perfection.” It receives, dis- 
tributes, and delivers ‘‘ whatever is intrusted 
to it, with a marvellous celerity, that re- 
sembles the movements of a pantomime ;”’ 
‘and at the same time pays in accumulated 
profits to the national treasury a larger sum 
of money than the earnings of any other ten 

stal systems in the civilized world.’’ This 
is the statement of an American citizen who 
has lived long in England, who has been 
employed in the Post-office of the United 
States, and who wants to introduce Rowland 
Hill’s principles into the Union.* In this 
country we have had an idea that the Amer- 


* “ Postal Reform, its Urgent Necessity and Practicabil- 
ity.” By Pliny Miles. Published in New York by Messrs. 


Townsend, and in London by Mesers. Trubner 





icans have, in part at least, adopted these 
rinciples : we see stamps affixed to American 
etters, and secing is believing. But some 
reduction of postage, the stamps, and a com- 
pulsory preegnee’ which works very 
questionably in the broad and scattered ter- 
ritories of the United States, appear to be 
nearly all of the British system which the 
Americans have adopted. That system re- 
mains the admiration and envy of travellers 
who visit England. The strangest piece of 
news, however, is that in Democratic Amer- 
ica ‘‘ routine ’’ stops the way of reform, and 
the privilege of franking is the great incubus 
of the Post-office. The obstructives thereargue 
much as Post-office and Railway obstructives 
argued here. Because there is not a greater 
use of the post, and present expenses are 
great, they contend that the Union cannot 
‘* afford ’’ to'send letters such long distances 
for low rates, such as the two-cent rate ad- 
vocated by Mr. Miles. Just as Mr. Paul 
Measor, our Exeter postmaster, with his 
‘experience of twenty-six years,’’ pro- 
nounced a low uniform rate ‘against all 
reason,’?—and a graduated scale, ranging 
from one penny for five miles to 1s. 6d., the 
only practicable scheme, —so distance, and 
the disuse of the Post-oflice occasioned by a 
bad system, make American Conservatives 
believe that high rates and graduated scales 
are necessary. It is curious to see Mr. Miles 
producing a pa which is the very 
counterpart of Rowland Hill’s in the class 
of facts and arguments. He argues that 
uniform rates, simplicity of arrangements, 
facility, and certainty, are the things that 
make people use the post; just as Rowland 
Hill was arguing in 1837. The difference, 
Mr. Miles would tell us, is, that he found 
the principles and the model ready developed 
to his hand; Rowland Hill extracted both 
out of a chaos, less than the present Amer- 
ican confusion only because all things are 
less in this little island — except the Post- 
office ! 
Mr. Miles quotes from the Times, that 
Governments ‘‘are generally in arrear of 
ublic opinion ” — ‘‘ Government has always 
en a barrier against which intellect has 
had to stru gle : ”” and ¢his too is applied to 
America ! ‘The case is the worse there, since 
its official dragon is ee ange a and its 
idea of making the State do drudge-work 
aggravates the evil. Thus, franking is kept 
up for the State and officials, for Congress 
and representatives, even for local officials, 
such as some postmasters. Masses of letters 
are not all that are sent through the post: 
the Patent Office sends ‘‘ bushels”’ of grain ; 
Congress, tons of books that nobody reads; 
Members, speeches ; private persons, cash — 
with much consequent loss, temptation, and 
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dishonesty ; and ‘‘somebody,’’ among a great 
variety of commodities, sends ‘‘rolls of 
tobacco, samples of machinery, fire-arms, 
and bundles of clothing for the laundry! ”’ 
This at least equals our “‘ letters’ a bale in 
size, hampers of game, and pianofortes ; only 
with us that practice existed in ancient days, 
before Victoria was Queen of our island. The 
people have an idea that the books reach 
them ‘‘ free’’ of cost: the fact is, that the 
cost is $3,000,000, — only it is paid for b 
a tax upon letter-writers exclusively, wit 
the freight for the grain of the Patent Office 
and other privileged heavy goods. 

Complicated rates, varying with weight, 
distance, and local circumstances, are among 
the reasons why the Americans use the Post- 
office far less than we do; and a reproducing 
result is, that the Post-office, weaker in rev- 
enue, is contracted in machinery. One fact 
will illustrate the contrast between England 
and America in this respect: 


‘¢¢The London District Post’ comprises an 
area seventy-five miles in circuit, known as the 
‘twelve-mile circle’ —a radius of twelve miles 
from the General Post-office at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand. Within this distance from the London 
central Post-office—a less number of miles than 
from the upper end of New York island to ‘the 
Old Dutch Church’ in Nassau Street — there 
are four hundred and ninety-eight sub-post- 
oo and receiving-houses. In New York city 

ere is just exactly one post-office.’’ 


With a population about equal to our own, 
and much better trained in the rudiments of 
education, the use of the American post is 
nearly stationary. 


‘‘The result, then, is this—The population 
of the British empire is about the same as that 
of the United States; about one-half of their 
people can neither read nor write; the increase 
of the British population is 5 per cent in fourteen 
years, while ours is 45 per cent in the same time; 
nine-tenths of our people can read and write; 
we print and read nearly four times as many 
periodical publications in a year as they do, 
while we only write about one-fourth as many 
letters, and the increase of letters here is only 
one-half what it is there.’’ 


** We have been flattering ourselves,’’ says 
Mr. Miles, ‘‘ that we have adopted, as far as 
circumstances will admit, the great postal 
een advanced by Mr. Rowland 
Hill. Yes! the play of Hamlet with the 
part of Hamlet left out.’’ They have low 
postage, but not uniformity. There are 
three rates of postage of letters; three meth- 
ods of computing those rates; more than fifty 
rates of book-postage. We already see one 

nd test in the stationary condition of the 

erican postal revenue at the higher rates, 
while the English has advanced so iargely. 
Another test is the establishment of private 





companies, of which there are two in New- 
York, for the prompt distribution of letters 
after passing through the Post-office and 


ing. 

PNow these facts have not only an Amer- 
ican interest, they are most instructive to 
us ; —first, because they so greatly confirm 
the policy which we have adopted, and so 
justly measure the inestimable blessing that 
sometimes we are inclined to underrate be- 
cause it has become familiar; and secondly, 
because they prove to us how further reforms, 
further applications of the same principles, 
may bring to us an increase of convenience 
without loss, and with increase of profit te 
the State. The revenue of the American 
Post-office has advanced from $4,477,614 
in 1839 to $6,683,537 in 1854. The English 
neat revenue has increased from the $2,503,- 
947 to which it fell in 1840 after the sweep- 
ing reduction, to $5,976,532 in 1854; and 
the increase, as everybody knows, has been 
progressive. The advantages, however, are 
not at all to be estimated by the simple in- 
crease of postal revenue. The community 
has much more profited by the actual in- 
crease in the number of letters which we 
have already noticed. Business has been 
facilitated and promoted; personal inter- 
course and happiness have been equally pro- 
moted. We have been able to discover, 8 
converso, how fallacious is the argument of 
an American Post-office official, who believes 
that the number of letters missent and totally 
lost in the United States contributes to the 
revenue, because people are obliged to write 
so many more letters. There are Transat- 
lantic Measors, it seems. 

But this movement in the United States 
has a yet.larger interest : a mere glance will 
show its scope. It is proposed by Mr. Miles 
to move for a uniform rate of two cents. 
If this were carried out, the Model Republie 
would be added to the territory within which 
a penny rate prevails. The next step would 
be to'make a penny rate available for both 
countries, as well as for the English Colonies, 
The advantages thus illustrated would bring 
in other countries, such as France. It has 
been shown, over and over again, that in the 
case of letters the cost of conveyance is 
infinitesimal as compared with the cost of 
collection and distribution ; while facilities 
for a correspondence are infinitely 
more proititable to the community that enjo 
them, by the indirect profits than by the 
direct revenue. We may be amused at the 
curious spectacle of the great modern Re- 
public so far behind poor old England ina 

eat reform ; but it is clear that the United 

tates cannot be long before it is on a level 
with us, stirring our emulation by its honest 
rivalry. 
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From The Economist, 29 Dec. 
FOREIGN POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
No. vul.* 


THE SIMPLIFICATION AND THE COMPLICATION OF 
OUR INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


Two material changes have been brought 
over the European world by the events and 
the progress of the last halfcentury. One 
of these has tended greatly to simplify, and 
the other greatly to complicate, our inter- 
national relutions. The first is the altera- 
tion which economic science has at length 
wrought in our system of commercial policy ; 
the second is the spread of the democratic 
spirit —as Torics would express themselves, 
or the awakening of peoples to a perception 
of their duties and their rights —as patriots 
would prefer tv term it. 

Formerly half our quarrels with other 
nations had their origin in the grasping am- 
bition and the narrow views of the commer- 
cial interest in England. Half our wars 
were undertaken tu secure a munopoly of 
trade. We fought for markets; and im- 
pressed our customers pretty much as we im- 
pressed our sailors. Our diplomatists were 
constantly engaged in treating for exclusive 
privileges for our oo. or in placing our 
merchants on the footing of “the most fa- 
vored nation ’’; and ourudmirals were near- 
ly as perpetually engrossed with watching 
over and enforcing the advantages which our 
negotiators had extorted. We founded colo- 
nies of our own, and we conquered and re- 
tained the colonies of others, with a view of 
confining to ourselves the sale of all their 
produce and compelling them to supply their 
wants at our emporiums alone. * Ships, 
Colonies, and Commerce,’’ was our common 
battle-cry ; and we made war habitually in 
the name of the great arts and securities of 


Now all this ischanged. We have adopted 
@ system at once wiser, cheaper, and more 
Christian. We have embraced unlimited 
freedom of trade ; and what we have decided 
on for ourselves we allow to our dependencies. 
We no longer seck to exclude the productions 
of other countries from any market. We 
sell wherever we can sell dearest and buy 
wherever we can buy cheapest, and we per- 
mit our colonies to do the same. We have 
) our own arena to all competitors. 

e have repealed our stringent navigation 
laws, and we allow any goods to be imported 
in any bottoms. American ships can charter 
for Jamaica or discharge in Liverpool as free- 
by as our own, sharing equal oe ay- 
ing equal duties. Brazil and Cuba send us 
their sugar as freely as Trinidad or the 


* Nos. m. 1v. ¥. and vi. we have not thought well to 
copy. — Living Age. 





Mauritius. Barbadoes vm ag cee her 
flour and staves from New York instead of 
New Brunswick or Canada, if she prefers it. 
Colonies, too, we have cume to consider in a 
new light. We are no longer very desirous 
either to extend our own or to those 
of other nations. We have resigned all the 
imaginary advantages arising out of their ex- 
clusive commerce, and we have discovered that 
they are costly to keep and troublesome to 
govern. Some ainong us, indeed — the politi- 
cians of the ledger — have begun to talk not 
only of emancipating them if they wish, but 
of cutting them adrift whether they wish or 
not. Itis true that we still endeavor through 
our diplomatists to persuade other Govern- 
ments to imitate our liberal commercial pol- 
icy, but we do so as scientific professors, not 
as military bullies ; — we exhort them in the 
name of their own interest; we no longer 
seek to compel them to a low tariff, or menace 
retaliation upon a high one. And, as far as 
our commerce is concerned, the occupation 
of our mighty navy is confined to protecting 
it from _ in peace, from privateers in 
war, and from the occasional injustice or ill- 
treatment of capricious and half -civilized 
States. One most fertile source of hostile 
collision is thus cast off; and so far our posi- 
tion is far safer and our foreign policy far 
simpler than it used to be. 

But this new facility is more than counter- 
balanced by the new perplexity to which we 
have adverted. Before the great French Revo- 
lution our diplomacy knew nothing of peo- 
ples: it dealt only with courts. Nations, in 
fact, as apart from their rulers, had no recog- 
nized existence. They were private estates, 
as it were, of the sovereigns who reigned 
over them. This appears in the diplomatic 
language and forms which have survived till 
now, though shorn of much of their genuine- 
ness. We do not treat with the Dutch, the 
Russians, the Turks, the Spaniards, the 
French ; but with ‘‘ the Court of Versailles,”’ 
the “Cabinet of Madrid,’’ ‘the Porte,” 
‘“‘the Hague,” ‘‘ the Court of St. James,”’ 
or ** of St. Petersburg,’’ and soon. So lon 
as in our negotiations and dealings we studied 
and penetrated the obvious interests, the tra- 
ditional policy, the family alliances of these 
courts, we did all that was necessary. That 
the people might not back their rulers; that 
the popular party might paralyze the action 
of the sovereign ; that the nation might be 
our enemy though the Government was our 
friend, — never entered or was required to 
enter into our calculations. States were in- 
dividual potentates, having like ourselves 

rsonal ambitions, and sometimes personal 

atreds and affections: States whose objects 
and interests clashed, or were supposed to 
clash with ours, were our ‘natural ene- 
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mies ’’ ; States, again, whose objects and in- 
terests came, or could be made to @ome, into 
collision with those of our ‘natural ene- 
mies,’’ became thereby our ‘‘ natural allies.” 
With the great convulsion of 1789, how- 
ever, a disturbing element was introduced 
into these simple international relations — 
an element which has ever since been gaining 
strength, and which has manifested itsel 
from time tv time in a manner which enforces 
recognition. Internal struggles have to a 
great extent taken the place of foreign wars, 
and contests fur civil rights and personal 
freedom have su ded in frequency and 
importance questions as to national indepen- 
dence and aggrandizement. Since the excit- 
ing examples set hy America and France, 
the people of nearly every nation of Western 
Europe have been in a state of chronic fer- 
mentation on the question of free institutions 
and parliamentary government; they have 
endeavored to become citizens as well as sub- 
jects; some have succeeded partially ; some 
ave succeeded temporarily; some have 
abused their liberty, and brought it into dis- 
repute ; some have abused their liberty, and 
lost it. But the conflict still goes on — some- 
times silently, sometimes noisily ; the people 
are striving to extend their rights and liber- 
alize their institutions; the sovereigns are 
striving to recover their old authority or to 
maintain what they possess. In 1813 the 
instincts of freedom were summoned forth to 
combat one mighty despot: in 1816 and sub- 
sequently, the danger being past, smaller 
despots endeavored once more to lull these 
instincts into torpor. In 1821 they broke 
out afresh; again in 1830 and 1831; again 
in 1848. In 1832 England, the great Con- 
stitutional Government of Europe, com- 
pleted, extended, and consolidated the fabric 
of her liberties. In 1850, France, Spain, 
Portugal, Holland, Belgium , Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and Piedmont, had parliamentary gov- 
ernments and popular liberties more or less 
extensive and established. Lombardy and 
Germany had tried for them and failed; 
Hungary had lost them by a sad complication 
of treachery and violence. While subjects 
were thus striving with their ralers, and 
endeavoring to extort rights and institutions 
to which they deemed themselves entitled, 
bat with which these rulers deemed them 
unfit to be intrusted, it was natural that 
they should look to England for sympathy, 
if not for aid, and that England should look 
with favor, if not with ostensible encourage- 
ment, upon their efforts. [t was ually 
natural that the rulers in these usta should 
look for countenance and comfort from their 
fellow princes. Hence the people and the 
constitutional party in continental countries 
looked to England, and sometimes to France, 


and the despots.and the despotic party looked 
to Austria and Russia, as their ‘ natural 
allies.” Patriots, bent on conquering civil 
rights, found their own sovereigns to be their 
‘* natural enemies,’’ and those countries once 
called such, to be their real friends. In this 
way a new influence ran across the web of 
international policy, so simple and clearly 
defined of old; and hostilities and alliances 
began to be modified or decided by sympathies 
of political opinion more than by consider- 
ation of national interests. Every country 
in which a parliamentary government pre- 
vailed, we felt to be a sort of * natural 
ally ;*’ every country in which despotism 
had suppressed liberty could scarcely be 
otherwise than a suspected neutral or an 
understood foe. Tence arose a strong inter- 
est in the internal struggles of neighboring 
States, and an earnest desire for the victory 
of that party whose advent to power might 
convert an enemy intoa friend. It is true 
that all these cross sympathies are constantly 
modified by a variety of circumstances, and 
are not yet systematized or fully avowed; 
timidity or selfishness in our national coun- 
cils often compel them to lie dormant; a 
Tory Ministry finds excuses for the tenacity 
of arbitrary power ; a Liberal Ministry dep- 
recates the excesses and dreads the too signal 
victory of freedom, when freedom assumes or 
menaces to assume the republican form ;— 
but generally, and as a whole, it is felt by 
our people and is beginning to be acknow- 
ledged by our rulers, that our ‘ natural 
enemies ’’ are the Autocratic Sovereigns, and 
our ‘‘ natural allies” the free Governments 
of Europe. It is also felt and admitted, 
though less conclusively and universally, 
that in those countries where the popular 
and the despotic clements are striving for the 
mastery, our real friendship belongs to the 
people, though our formal alliance may go 
with the sovereign. 

Another element still is beginning to make 
itself heard and to add its might to the com- 
plexity around us. We have the spirit of 
NATIONALITY as well as the spirit of demoe- 
racy to deal with. To have sprung from 
the same race, to speak the same language, 
to belong to the same tribe, is daily more 
and more felt to be a yet stronger tie of po- 
litical consanguinity than even the idem velle 
et idem nolle de republica. ‘The desire for 
close union with brethren of the same people 
is in many 29 mightier passion than even the 
love of liberty. ‘The hatred of foreign domi- 
nation is more vehement even than the detes- 
tation of tyrannic rule. It is, too, a feeling 
with which Britons can sympathize just as 
warmly. It is, we believe, yet more inex- 
tinguishable. And whatever we may think 





of Poland — however we may be disposed to 
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accept the extinction of that nationality as a 
fait accompli, — it is abundantly certain that 
80 long as Lombards and Magyars groan un- 
der the wretched yoke of Austria, although 
the ‘‘ Court of St. James ’’ may be in close 
and formal alliance with the ‘* Court of Vi- 
enna,” the heart of the people of England 
will go with the people who are burning to 
relieve themselves from the abhorred ‘‘ Tedes- 
co.”? And sooner or later, now that forei 

uestions have been fairly taken up by 
classes who awhile ago felt no interest re- 
garding them, the feelings of the nation 
must find their expression and embodiment 
in the policy of the Government. As soon 
as Great Britain has arrived at a clear, 
strong, persistent opinion on international 
matters, the language and conduct of the 
Foreign Secretary must be in harmony with 
that opinion. 

We have thus discussed the question wheth- 
er to a State like ours isolation is possible or 
seemly. We have seen that we are bound by 
every principle of interest and duty as well as 
by ieenr necessity to concern ourselves a 
with the movements of the outlying wor. : 
We have glanced at the changes and compli- 
cations which have come over the old scheme 
of international relations ; and we have con- 
fessed that at present we have no well-defined 
or consistent foreign policy at all. We are 
now, therefore, in a position to consider 
what principles and maxims we should adopt 
as the guide and pole-star of our future 
course. It is for the nation deliberately to 
determine what port is to be steered for : it 
is for the statesmen who from time to time 
are summoned to the helm, to decide in each 
varying contingency what tack to go on, and 
what sail to shift— when to veer, when to 
furl canvas, and when to set it. 





From The Times, 3 Jan. 

PERSIA VS. THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 
Forgioners are somewhat imaginative in 
attributing to England a deep and vigilant 
policy. ‘here are few even among the edu- 
cated of France and Germany who do not 
believe that England, never hasting but never 
resting, is intent upon the development of 
her empire and commerce in both worlds. 
It is particularly with regard to our Indian 
empire that the world is mney 2 suspi- 
cious. ‘Te rise and progress of that great 
dominion}‘its strange foundation by a com- 
pany of merchants, the wealth of the con- 
quered countries, their distance from the 
land of the victorious race, and the fact that 
what has been gained by the sword can only 
Ro geerevenst by incessant watchfulness and 
iling energy, all tend to raise the won- 
der of strangers and to give birth to the idea 
,of some singular Machiavellian policy. But 





we at home know with how. little wisdom 
our part of the world is governed. English- 
men have blundered on to to greatness in the 
East, as elsewhere. No conquest can be said 
to have been planned — provinee after prov- 
ince has been added to the empire with un- 
willingnesss, and as if in obedience to fatal- 
ity. At last we have gained seemingly the 
natural bounds of dominion. All that the 
world has been accustomed to call India is 
now virtually under the British sceptre. The 
morasses of Burmah bound it to the East; 
its peat frontier is now on the Indus, be- 
yond which are narrow passes, sterile coun- 
try, and tribes seemingly untameable. Of 
late a deadly contest nearer home has drawn 
away attention from the remoter East, but, 
as far as men’s minds recurred to it, there 
was a notion that the phase of conquest had 
passed away, and that the absorption of the 
protected States, the civilization of the 

ple, and the material improvements which 
can alone effect the change, were the first 
duties of a Governor-General. Now, how- 
ever, it is proved once more how little the 
wishes and resolves of a nation can direct its 
course. An event has occurred which de- 
mands the interposition of the British Goy- 
ernment, and, should a recourse to arms be 
necessary, it is the Indian Viceroyalty which 
must direct the machine of war. 

Herat has been taken by the Persians. The 
name of this city, which lies on the road 
from the Caspian to the Indus, has been for 
many years familiar to Indian politicians. 
Lying on the north-eastern frontier of Persia, 
its Sultan, though independent, must always 
be influenced by his more powerful neighbor. 
The fate of this city would be notlffhg to us 
if we believed that Persia itself was a Power 
free and unconstrained. But the situation 
of the second great Mahomedan monarchy 
must give 44 even to the most sanguine 
politician. The religious feud which divides 
the Persians from the Turks on the one side, 
and from the Affghans and Indian Mahom- 
edans on the other, is well known. It is 
also notorious that the Persian monarchy is 
feeble and corrupt even beyond the usual 
degradation of the East. Russia has under- 
stood how to turn to account both the pre- 
judices and venality of the Persian Court. 
Although Persia has had many wars with 
her powerful neighbor, and has been plun- 
dered of more than one province, yet the 
Shah looks to St. Petersburg not a with 
fear, but with a kind of cringing attachment 
The increase of the Russian naval force on 
the Caspian was contested by Persia in days 
gone by, but such resolution is no more. The 
efforts which Russia is now making for the 
defence of her Transcaucasian provinces ave, 
we doubt not, aided by the Court of Teheran 
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to the full limits of its power. Astrabad, on 
the Persian coast, has long been a Russian 
station, and may be considered almost a 
possession of the Czar. All the Persian 
trading vessels will be uscd to carry shell 
and powder from Astrachan to Baku. The 
recent fall of Kars will, no doubt, increase 
the power and reputation of the Czar in 
Central Asia. Situated near the Persian 
frontier, and on the line of the caravans, its 
name is well known throughout ‘a vast 
region, which will now forget whatever it had 
heard of the fall of Sebastopol. This is the 
moment that we hear of a successful attack 
on a bulwark of our empire by a potentate 
who obeys only the instigations of our enemy. 
Now, there is no need of hasty action under 
the influence of unfounded alarm. A march 
from the Volga to the Indus was looked upon 
asa dream by sensible men long before this 
war began, and the results of the present 
contest have dispelled any fears that were 
based on the supposed greatness of Russian 
resources, and the power of that empire for 
foreign conquest. It is, perhaps, rather a 
fortunate coincidence which draws the atten- 
tion of the British people to Persian sub- 
serviency and intrigue at a time when all the 
relations between Russia and the civilized 
world are in a state of transition. The Shah 
has emerged from the neutrality which he 
affected; he has committed an act which, 
justly or not, the Czar looks on as a benefit 
to himself and a blow to British domination ; 
but it may prove that in choosing this moment 
= the Czar and his vassal have greatly 


We have, if we wish it, an opportunity of 
dealing shortly with this ignorant and vacil- 
lating State. We may, while the general 

uestion of the East is debated by Europe, 
for ourselves the future relations of Cen- 
tral Asia, and put an end to even the wildest 
hopes of Russian ambition or continental 
ill-will. Persia has now shown herself to be 
actively the instrument of a Power unfriend- 
ly tous. It is therefore within our just rights 
to interfere with moderation of tone, but 
determination of pu It has, perhaps, 
a misfortune that hitherto Persia has 
been treated with rather too directly by the 
British Cabinet. The concerns of Central 
Asia have been dependent on the Foreign- 
office, whose chiefs and agents are little ac- 
quainted with Eastern notions, and are only 
indirectly in correspondence with the Gov- 
ernment which wields the largest and readiest 
force. It seems tous that British diplo: 
in Persia should be directed rather from Cal- 
cutta than from London. The territory of 
the Shah belongs politically to the same cate- 
gory as Affghanistan or the Punjab before its 
conquest. ‘The Persian knows only two great 
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potentates — Russia and the Governor-Gener- 
al. In any case, however, it is to the Indian 
Government that we must look, should the 
remonstrances of our representative rogues 
support. The Governor-General wiel 
power which as yet has never been fully 
tested. The armies of the three presidencies 
are reckoned by hundreds of thousands of 
men. The port of Bombay is within a fort- 
night’s sail of the Persian shores. Means 
of sea transport exist sufficient for the rapid 
conveyance of troops by a nation which 
absolute command of the Eastern waters. 
In a short time Bushire might be occupied 
by a force which would at least cause Persia 
to pause. It is certainly the case that the 
southern provinces which border on the Gulf 
are of little value, and are hardly regarded 
by the Persian Court. Bushire is separated 
from Teheran by a difficult country, thinly 
inhabited by a race which the Persian Sover- 
eign and his nobles disdain. Were Russia 
able to give any assistance to her vassal, we 
believe that something more than the oceu- 
pation of Bushire would be necessary to give 
weight to our representations. But, as things 
are, it is probable that any sign of power and 
determination on our part would be sufficient 
to make the Court of Teheran relapse into 
at least the semblance of neutrality, and to 
make substantial reparation by restoring 
‘ the gate of India ”’ to an independent Sov- 
ereign. The present Sultan of Herat is said 
to bea drunkard and a coward, and it would 
be advisable that so important a charge 
should be committed to abler hands. If not 
strong enough to stand alone, it might be 
annexed to the Affghan dominion by a treaty 
to which England should be a contracting 
Power. It would be well that, now an occa- 
sion has arisen, the whole question of Cen- 
tral Asia should be considered and discussed. 
We have gone to war to insure the peace of 
the world by the integrity of the Ottoman 
State; there can be no harm that we should 
also demand that the domination of the Czar 
should cease to be extended at the expense of 
Persia, and even of the Central Asiatic des- 
potisms. They deserve little at our hands, 
and it is not for their sakes that we interfere, 
but for the sake of general peace and the 

rinciple of resistance to lawless power. 

e trust soon to see the earnest remon- 

strances of the British Minister supported 
by the full authority of the new Governor- 
General, and by the whole of that milita: 
organization of which the world has heard 
80 much. 


PUNCH AND JONATHAN. 
Puncu has been, and perhaps still is, the 
wisest periodical in England. And, more. 
over (what is not always the case with wise 
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men) he has great influence with the people 
among whom he lives. He is a prophet hav- 
ing honor in his own country. So we are 
glad to receive the expression of his good will, 
in the dedication of his last Volume. 

At the head of his Preface, or Dedication, 
is a picture of Jonathan sitting on the floor, 
his legs not crossed under him, but as far 
from it as possible, reading a volume of Punch. 
And at the foot is the American Eagle, with 
@ jacket spotted with stars, and pantaloons 
covered with stripes ; his feet on the mantel- 
piece, a broad hat, a cigar in his beak, and 
whittling a stick. Behind him, with tail 
between his legs, heads drooping, and having 
a general parbviled appearance, was slinking 
away the Austrian Eagle. 

Brorner Jonatuan,— Your friend Punch 
makes you the very handsome Christmas 
offering of this, his 'wenty-Ninta Votuue. 
The best of friends will now and then have 
little wrinkles of temper; but then a little 
calm consideration, a little tolerance towards 
one another, smoothes them out, and all is 
clear again. So, dear Jonathan, let it be with 
you and me, even with Jonathan and Punch, 
as the two representatives of the great Saxon 
family ; between whom let there be nothing 
rougher than Atlantic billows. 

Long before George Washington spun his 
peg-top, your friend Punch was a bit of liv- 
ing, sontey era — the real lignum vite — 
in hearty England. Gencalogists, with a 
small envy, have dated the family of Punch 
no later than the time of Queen Anne. I[ 
have, I hope, a very proper contempt of this 
heraldic disparagement. I believe the family 
tree to have sprung from an acorn dropt, and 
mysteriously picked up, and as secretly drop- 
ped again in more congenial soil, from an 
oak of the Druids. Be this as it may, the 
deeds of Punch have become his ancestors : 
and how many of your forefathers have 
laughed and meditated, and given their cop- 
pers, small but willing oblations at the shrine, 
that is, stage, of Punch. Youand he, Jona- 
than, both speak a common language. When 
Punch cries out in the strects, does not Jon- 
athan regard him ? 

Tam happy to find, dear friend, that Christ- 
mas will close in about us, and find .us once 
more heart-whole and amicable. Pray give 
a hint — one of the strongest — to President 
Pierce to put a muzzle now and then upon 
his Attorney-General. Here has that amia- 
ble lawyer been doing his best to blow red 
coals between England and tho States, and 
that too at a time when the heartiest good 
wishes and best sympathies of Jonathan 
Onght to attend upon his relations. Ought, 





1?, Why, they do, This.is plain : 
fon hardly, = the law aforesaid Rin 
half his steam of verbiage, than: the stro: 
common sense, the good kindly heart o 
America spoke out, and warmed up,. and 
declared that the very thought of another 
quarrel with England was « monstrous folly 
and a huger crime. And so, Mr. Attorney- 
General, nationally snubbed, became sudden- 
ly as quiet and as dum) asa defunct raven. 

Among other scandals, it was wickedly 
preached to your discredit, Jonathan — 
rather let me say to your indignation — that 
the American cagle was to keep company 
awhile with the eagle of Muscovy, swooping 
alike at the same quarry, ravening alike on 
the same victims. We should as svon think 
of seeing the small pig-tail of Benjamin 
Franklin — (a relic, of course, in the posses- 
sion of the respected Mr. Barnum) — enlarg- 
ed and elongated into the knout of the Czar. 
We should as soon believe that the key of 
Franklin, that sublimed his soul with the 
conviction that he had drawn down the elec- 
tric fire from the clouds, could be f' ‘od to 
the lock of a dungeon for the liberty of the 
human race. No, no, Jonathan! As it is 
sometimes said of cocks, so Punch says of 
the likelihood of the conjoined American and 
Russian eagles — thos. vagles won’t fight ! 

Let us, then, for all future time take good 
heed that we be mutually moderate ; mu- 
tually forbearing. As for that matter of 
Cuba, I confess, I can hardly see why, if you 
paid for it, you should not have it. “ I don't 
think it would prove the bargain, even at a 
gift— (and Spain is quite as likely to give 
as she is to pay) — that you in your present 
exaltation believe it. Cuba is called a jewel : 
nevertheless, is there not a little too much 
black blood in the ruby to make it very 
valuable to yourself, all Southern circum- 
stances considered ? 

Any way, Jonathan, let us, at this season, 
making long arms, shake hands across the 
Atlantic, let our amity remain as green as 
holly leaves, our hearts unspotted by black as 
the holly berries. And so to the end let all 
‘* asperities”’ be worn away, 


**That the smooth temper of our age may be 
Like the high leaves upon the holly tree.”’ 


You may acknowledge this Christmas tri- 
bute in any cordial manner—after your 
own cordial nature — you may please. A 
few houquets the more, an extra cheer or 80, 
to our literary plenipotentiary, William 
Makepeace Thackeray, now in the States, 
will be blithely taken in full quittance, by, 

Dear JonaTHan, 
Your affectionate Friend 
(For tho People of England), 
. Punca, 
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